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I 


Church  Directory. 


“  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Duftield,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 


New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Dcncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  128th  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  1(1.15  A.  M.  Junior  Association. 
Prayer  Meeting,  Public  Worship,  11  A.  M.  and  7.45  P. 
M.,  with  Sermon  by  the  Pastor. 

Sunday  School,  3  P.  M.  7  P.  M.,  Young  People’s  Meet¬ 
ing.  Wednesday,  8  P.  M.,  Church  Prayer-meeting. 
9  P.  M.,  Woman’s  Benevolent  Society. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  82d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Wunderlich  Gallery,  868  Broadway. 
Water  Colors  rnd  Pastels. 


Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodougal  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Reading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M. ;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhcrst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24th  Street. 

Maintains  MadU*>n  S(iuare  Church  House  and  Afission,  384 
Third  Avenue. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Huie  Kin,  Missionary. 

53  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  2.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 


Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty.eeventh  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club,  228  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Denison,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  31st  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  social  work 


Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor, 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86tn  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement,  314  Blast  35th  Street. 


Phillips  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue  and  73d  Street. 
Young  Men’s  League. 


Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  Duncan  Buchanan,  D.D.  Pastor. 
145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66th  Street. 


Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  Pastor. 
306-310  East  43d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Faith  Chuich. 

Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 
359  West  49th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 


University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Blast  10th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday  School,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emanuel  Chapel,  736  Sixth  Street. 


West  End  Presbyterian  Chorch. 

Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw.  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  l()5th  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  8.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 


French  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Grandlienard,  Pastor. 

IM  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 


Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  155th  Street. 
Maintains  an  industrial  School. 


Rev.  J.WiLBUR  Chapman  D.D..  will  preach  Sunday 
in  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  West  Bind  Avenue  and 
9l8t  Street,  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Sunday-schcxil  at  3  P.M. 


Christ’s  Mission. 

143  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

James  A.  O'Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.45. 

Everybody  welcome. 


The  Free  Educational 


Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 

7  Blast  15th  Street,  between  Filth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
TueMays  at  8  P.M. 


The  Great  Hall,  Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street,  Third  and 
Fourth  Avenues.  8  P.M. 

People’s  Institute  Lectures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
Cooper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  Union. 


Sunday,  May  28.— Closing  of  Sunday  Course. 

Dr.  Gustave  Gottheil,  Robert  O.  Ogden.— Music. 
Charles  Sprague  Smith. 

8  P.M. 

Nineteenth  Century  History. 

May  29.— Closiiifl  Meeting  of  the  Year.— John  S.  Crosby,  P. 
J.  McGuire,  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histo^. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Alterncxms 
of  Holidays. 


LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  dai^,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.— Lenox,  890-5  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street:  236  West  42d  Street:  351  West  13th  Street: 
18  East  125tb  Street :  130  West  2M  Street :  206  West  100th 
Street:  361  West  Mth  Street:  1533  Second  Avenue :  215 
Blast  34th  Street:  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  iBlast  Fifteenth  street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sunday. 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C  A..  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight  Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 


COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADV.LNCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

BYee  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
BYee  Night  Sch(M>l  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


ScHAUs’s  Free  Art  Gallery, 
304  Fifth  Avenue. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

McAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
211  East  42d  Street. 

University  Settlement, 

36  Delancey  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 


St.  Barnabas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  Association, 

237  BAst  104th  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  Blast  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

259  West  69th  Street. 


Nurses’  Settlement, 

259  Henry  Street. 

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Strests. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission, 
125  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and  Avenue  A. 


Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 
155  Worth  Street. 


American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for 
the  Friendless, 

29  Blast  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  Blast  15th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Wayslile  Day  Nursery. 

214-216  East  20th  Street. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderio  Terry,  D.D.,  President. 

George  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Monro,  (jhaplain. 

Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (25,000)  twenty-five  thonsand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  tbrongh  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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TAJ  MAHAL. 

Mary  Newing. 

The  morning  broke  in  vapours  dim, 

And  a  dull  red  Indian  mist 
Over  the  river’s  sandy  bars 
Hung  low,  with  a  heavy  list. 
Shimmering  on  the  shallows  wide 
In  purple  and  amethyst. 

Till  in  the  eastern  sky  the  glow 
Burst  forth  in  fiery  gleam. 

While  herald  spears  of  crimson  light 
Sped  over  the  placid  stream, — 

When  lo !  i’  the  mist  a  pearly  dome 
Shone  pure  as  a  perfect  dream. 

And  yet  beyond  all  fairy  tales 
Told  in  the  ancient  lore. 

This  matchless  ‘Dream  in  Marble’  rose 
By  the  Jumna’s  tranquil  shore. 

The  loveliest  that  eastern  love 
Could  dream  for  ever  more. 

And  as  the  day  advanced  apace. 

And  the  early  dewy  haze 
All  vanished  in  the  sunshine  broad 
Of  India’s  glorious  days. 

On  that  sweet  grace  of  whiteness  fair 
I  could  but  mutely  gaze. 

Adown  the  paths  the  roses  grew. 

And  where  the  fountains  play. 

Along  the  pool  the  lotus  blooms 
All  idly  regal  lay. 

And  orange  groves  with  dainty  airs 
Perfumed  that  deathless  day. 

Yet  with  unerring,  instinct  love 
The  eye  and  heart  still  seek 
The  white,  pure  airiness  beyond 
Where  she  lieth.  low  and  meek. 

Her  own  fair  beauty  only  left 
In  this  mute  dream  to  speak. 

And  so  I  passed  the  fountains  by. 

And  up  the  marble  stair. 

Until,  at  last,  I  stood  alone 
Before  its  matchless,  fair. 
Unblemished,  solemn  loveliness— 

It  seemed  an  upper  air. 

So  dazzling  was  the  shining  pile, 

I  needs  must,  for  a  space. 

Shadow  my  eyes,  and  bow  my  head. 

And  cover  o’er  my  face. 

And  silent  muse  on  her,  whose  love 
Could  win  such  wondrous  grace. 

For  no  proud  monarch’s  royal  dust 
Had  such  a  sepulchre. 

Nor  statesman,  saint  or  poet  could 
Some  “storied  urn  ’’  prefer 
Besides  this  chaste  and  regal  tomb, 

A  casket  worthy  her. 

And  so  I,  reverent  musing,  passed 
Beyond  the  carven  screen. 

The  lavish  beauty  centred  here 
Where  lay  the  matchless  queen. 

Engirt  with  gems  and  richness  rare 
In  majesty  serene. 

And  far  above,  the  lofty  dome 
Breathed  whispers  sweet  and  low. 

As  tho’  each  sound  that  fioatedlup 
Into  a  prayer  did  grow. 

To  echo  softly  where  she  lay 
With  tender  murmuring  fiow. 

And  each  sweet  drooping  inlaid  bud, 
Lilies  and  jessamin. 

Red  poppies  and  pomegranates  rare. 
Would  seem  new  grace  to  win 
Because  enshrining  Nnr  Mah41 
Their  loveliness  within. 

O  “  Dream  in  marble  1  ’’  matchless  Taj  I 
Thy  beauty  cannot  die 
As  long  as  Jumna’s  sunlit  stream 
Floweth  caressing  by 
As  long  as  hearts  are  true,  and  love 
In  passion  pure  will  sigh. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

The  first  witness  called  npon  by  the  Mazet 
committee  on  the  resumption  of  their  investi¬ 
gations  was  his  honor,  the  Mdyor.  He  dis¬ 
played  a  surprising  amount  of  ignorance  about 
the  open  state  of  the  town.  He  answered  all 
questions,  however.  The  Mayor  knows  nothing 
of  disorderly  houses,  pool-rooms  and  drinking 
places  open  in  violation  of  the  law.  His  honor 
asserted  emphatically  that  no  man  dictated 
his  appointments,  that  he  followed  his  own  in¬ 
clination  and  judgment.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  not  suspected  that  so  much  vice  existed 
in  this  city.  He  had  relied  on  the  reports  of 
the  captains.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was 
strange  that  the  police  were  not  able  to  obtain 
evidence  against  pool-rooms,  when  such  a 
mass  of  evidence  had  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Moss.  The  Police  Commissioner  admitted  that 
there  was  inefficiency  in  his  department.  Com¬ 
missioner  Hess  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Croker 
got  the  lion’s  share  of  business  connected  with 
the  city  works,  that  he  himself  was  implicated 
in  certain  money  transactions  which  his  posi¬ 
tion  enabled  him  to  control.  Mr.  Moss’s  ques¬ 
tions  brought  out  matter  of  interest  to  tax 
payers  and  voters  from  Mr.  Coler  and  others, 
and  much  that  threw  a  vivid  light  on  the 
matters  connected  with  the  removal  of  Chief 
McCnllagh,  whose  devotion  to  his  duties  was 
deemed  too  strict  for  Tammany’s  purposes,  and 
who  was  replaced  by  a  more  compliant  officer. 
These  revelations  of  corruption  and  patronage 
among  the  city  officials  have  been  listened  to 
with  surprise.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  while  adhering 
to  his  general  distrust  of  the  investigation  as 
being  too  much  under  partisan  direction,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  more  hopeful  of  its  results. 

The  steamship  Paris  was  stranded  on  Low¬ 
land  Point,  near  Falmouth,  Eng.,  at  1.30 
o’clock  Sunday  morning,  when  only  a  few  hours 
ofit  of  Southampton.  The  Mohegan  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Navigation  line  was  wrecked  on 
these  dangerous  rocks.  No  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  has  yet  been  offered,  for  the  fact  that  the 
Paris  was  ten  miles  off  her  course  There  was 
no  fog.  Captain  Watkins  stands  high  in  the 
Transatlantic  service.  The  passengers  were 
taken  off  in  safety  and  landed  at  Falmouth. 
There  are  hopes  of  saving  the  ship. 

The  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  met  at 
Albany  on  the  22d  instant.  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt,  in  his  message,  urged  the  amendments  to 
the  Franchise  Tax  Bill.  The  Republicans  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  pass  the  measure. 

The  news  of  a  destructive  fire  at  Dawson 
City  on  April  2(i,  has  but  recently  reached  us. 
It  has  nearly  effaced  the  town.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  shivering  under  blankets  or  without 
them  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  dry 
wooden  walls  burned  like  tinder.  Rafts  and 
boats  loaded  with  provisions  and  clothing  were 
being  made  ready  to  float  to  the  scene  of  dis¬ 
aster  at  the  opening  of  navigation. 


Arbitration  is  gaining  in  favor  among  the 
delegates  to  the  Hague  Congress.  They  realize 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  the 
best  prepared  for  war,  and  have  less  to  gain  by 
that  measure  than  the  chief  countries  ^of 
Europe.  Russia  is  more  conciliatory  in__  her 
attitude,  and  the  Tzar  is  said  to  be  consid¬ 
ering  the  abolition  of  banishment  to  Siberia  as 
a  punishment  for  crimes  against  the  State. 

The  Cuban  soldiers  are  beginning  to  give  np 
their  arms.  General  Gomez  and  General 
Brooke  have  agreed  as  to  the  terms.  Some  of 
the  bands  of  soldiers  near  Santiago  have  buried 
their  arms  and  refused  their  share  of  the  money 
contributed  by  the  United  States.  Many  Cuban 
officers  in  Havana  commend  their  attitude. 
But  it  is  believed  by  most  that  the  soldiers 
will  be  glad  of  their  share  of  the  money  and 
deliver  their  arms  to  the  native  Alcaldes  to  be 
kept  until  placed  in  the  Cuban  Arsenals  at 
Santiago  and  Havana.  These  terms  were  re- 
solved  on  in  consultation  with  General  Gomez. 
President  McKinley  has  decided  that  this  is 
the  wisest  course.  |,The  delay  caused  by  these 
negotiations  has  given  agitators  their  chance  to 
foment  a  little  discontent  among  the  Cubans. 

The  Filipino  envoys  from  Aguinaldo  to  the 
American  Commission  at  Manila  admit  that 
the  offer  of  our  Government  is  a  liberal  one, 
but  they  have  no  power  to  agree  to  anything,, 
and  have  come  to  ask  once  more  for  an  Arm¬ 
istice  in  order  to  present  the  question  to  the 
people.  As  there  is  really  little  possibility 
of  reaching  them  President  Schurman  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  convince  them  of  the  desirability 
of  peace.  While  the  envoys  are  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  hospitality  of  the  Americans,  hos¬ 
tilities  continue  in  the  country.  General 
MacArthur  still  has  his  headquarters  at  San 
Fernando,  while  his  troops  scour  the  country, 
driving  back  the  Filipinos,  who  have  been 
forced  into  the  Northern  provinces.  The  vil¬ 
lages  oil  the  West  coast  are  said  to  be  deserted. 
The  Filipinos  have  seven  thousand  soldiers 
with  txeneral  Luna  at  Tarlac,  and  four  thousand 
under  General  Pio  del  Pinar,  but  they  are 
much  demoralized  and  short  of  arms  and  sup¬ 
plies  ;  a  number  of  officers  of  rank  have  deserted. 
The  ajiproach  of  the  rainy  season  keeps  up 
Aguinaldo’ s  hope  of  tiring  out  the  American 
army  and  increasing  the  number  of  his  sym¬ 
pathizers  in  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  interests  of  this  country  in 
the  eastern  coast  province  of  Nicaragua  have 
grown  to  be  quite  large,  being  estimated  at 
about  $2,000,000.  These  interests  are  mainly 
in  the  business  of  importing  goods  from  the 
United  States,  w’hich  are  shipped  from  New 
Orleans  in  vessels  flying  the  American  flag. 
The  revolt  led  by  Reyes  had  as  its  main  object 
the  control  of  the  Bluefields  custom  house,  and 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  duties  upon  the 
imports.  He  succeeded  in  collecting  a  good 
amount  of  these  duties.  When  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  subdued  the  rebellion.  Col.  Torres, 
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a  bitter  enemy  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  was  appointed  (xovemor  of  the  recon¬ 
quered  province.  He  insisted  that  the  duties 
collected  by  Reyes  be  paid  a  second  time  to  his 
government.  Some  of  these  duties  have  been 
paid  nnder  protest. 

The  Detroit  has  been  cruising  off  the  coast, 
but  her  deep  draft  prevented  her  coming  in 
very  near,  and  all  telegraph  communications 
between  the  Detroit  and  Washington  have  been 
cnt  off.  A  converted  yacht,  the  Vixen,  is  on 
the  way  to  Bluefields,  and  will  be  able  to  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  the  coast. 

The  situation  is  trying  to  our  merchants. 
The  United  States  is  now  prepared  to  protect 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
world  and  it  is  well  that  Nicaragua  should 
speedily  learn  the  fact.  It  will  probably  make 
the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the  construction 
of  the  canal  simpler. 

The  meeting  between  President  Kruger  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  British 
High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  that  was 
postponed  from  last  week  to  this,  is  about  to 
take  place  at  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State, 
where  Sir  Alfred  has  already  been  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  President  Steyn.  The  two  Republics 
are  closely  allied,  but  the  federal  union  desired 
by  President  Kruger  has  been  declared  impossi¬ 
ble  as  long  as  the  question  of  British  suzerainty 
was  not  set  at  rest.  President  Kruger  says  for 
the  Transvaal  that  the  British  claim  is  un¬ 
founded,  and  that  they  base  their  position  on 
Lord  Derby’s  proclamation  in  1884,  that  the 
omission  of  certain  articles  in  the  treaty  of 
Pretoria  leave  “the  Transvaal  free  to  govern  the 
country  without  interference;’’  “subject  only 
to  the  requirement  that  any  treaty  with  a  for¬ 
eign  state  shall  not  have  effect  without  the 
approval  of  the  Queen.  ’  ’ 

The  question  of  suzerainty  causes  all  the 
trouble.  The  granting  of  the  franchise  to  the 
Uitlanders,  the  majority  of  whom  are  British 
subjects  who  refuse  to  forswear  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Queen  while  the  question  is  still 
unsettled,  and  the  unwillingness  of  foreigners 
of  other  nationalities  to  forego  the  protection 
of  their  dags  to  become  citizens  of  a  state 
which  may  at  any  time  come  under  the  direct 
rule  of  Great  Britain  are  the  chief  elements 
of  disturbance.  This  division  of  sentiment 
among  the  different  nationalities  strains  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  Dutch  States. 

EMPHATIC  CHRISTUXS.  % 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  put  great  emphasis  on 
the  spiritual  character  of  his  followers.  They 
were  to  be  sympathetic  and  yet  separate— or 
peculiar  people,  zealous  of  godly  works.  They 
were  in  the  world  and  yet  not  “of  the  world. ’’ 
Our  Master  was  pre-eminently  sympathetic ;  he 
touched  human  life  at  every  point,  lofty  and 
lowly.  He  did  not  draw  back  his  foot  when  a 
sinful  woman’s  tears  of  penitence  trickled 
upon  it,  nor  did  he  refuse  an  unpopular  publi¬ 
can’s  invitation  to  be  his  guest.  “This  man 
receiveth  sinners,  ’  ’  was  the  sneer  of  the  bigoted 
Pharisee.  It  is  a  bastard  Christianity  which 
snubs  honest  worth  in  coarse  raiment,  or  re¬ 
fuses  to  shelter  the  harlot  who  is  struggling 
towards  a  better  life,  or  which  builds  a  “col¬ 
ored  pew’  ’in  a  remote  corner  of  a  church  gallery. 

With  all  his  infinite  sympathy — which  drew 
not  back  from  the  bitter  agonies  of  the  Cross 
— there  was  a  sense  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was 
“separate  from  sinners.’’  He  possessed  a 
divine  holiness,  an  unworldly  spirit  and  a  spot¬ 
less  life;  tempted  in  all  points,  he  was  yet  with¬ 
out  sin.  “Ye  are  not  of  the  world,’’  he  says 
to  his  followers,  “because  I  am  not  of  the 
world.’’  Just  here  runs  the  line  of  separation. 
It  is  to  be  a  separation,  not  of  condition  or 
daily  contact,  but  of  character.  Christ’s  peo¬ 


ple  are  to  be  a  “peculiar  people’’ — peculiar  in 
loving  the  truth,  peculiar  in  honest  dealings, 
peculiar  in  works  of  unselfish  benevolence, 
peculiar  in  bating  sin,  and  peculiar  in  trying 
to  copy  him  who  was  holy  and  undefiled  and 
separate  from  sinners.  “Be  ye  holy’’  means  to 
be  sound  and  healthy-hearted;  it  also  means  to 
be  set  apart  to  Christ’s  servicer  The  separation 
of  a  genuine  Christian  must  be  a  separateness 
of  Christly  character.  All  his  power  for  good 
depends  upon  it.  The  leaven  is  separate  even 
when  it  mingles  itself  through  the  whole  batch 
of  meal.  The  different  particles  of  salt  are 
distinct  from  the  mass  of  food  which  they  sea¬ 
son;  i.e.,  the  salt  never  loses  its  saltness. 

The  more  pronounced  and  emphatic  every 
Christian  is  in  his  aloofness  from  the  codes  and 
the  fashions  and  the  sinful  ways  of  the  world, 
the  more  peace  and  spiritual  power  will  he 
have.  He  has  his  standard  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice  given  to  him — to  be  lived  up  to.  There  is 
an  increasing  tendency  to  sneer  at  creeds.  But 
the  all-comprehensive  creed  which  a  man  must 
hold  to  if  he  be  a  Christian  is — ‘  ‘  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  ’  ’ 
and  “faith  without  works  is  dead. ’’  Straight 
is  the  gate  that  leads  to  eternal  life,  and  he 
whose  love  has  opened  up  that  pathway  has  a 
right  to  demand  heart-belief  in  him  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  commandments.  Much  of  the 
self-styled  “liberal  Christianity’’  is  only  a 
thin  veneer  to  cover  shallow  convictions ;  it  is 
liberal  in  giving  away  priceless  truths,  and 
liberal  in  pulling  down  enclosures  which  the 
Bible  puts  up.  It  is  an  indistinct  blur  rather 
than  a  belief,  and  has  no  spiritual  emphasis.  J 

A  healthy  Christian  conscience  emphasizes 
the  divine  claims  of  the  Sabbath  and  does  not 
rob  God  of  his  day.  It  recognizes  the  clear, 
distinct  line  between  sacred  time  and  secular 
time.  That  line  with  some  church-members 
even  is  becoming  a  mere  chalk-mark,  easily 
rubbed  out.  A  huge  blanket-sheet  of  a  godless 
newspaper  covers  the  early  part  of  God’s  day, 
and  its  later  hours  are  devoted  to  social  visiting 
or  other  secularities.  This  stealthy  and  steady 
undermining  of  the  Sabbath  is  undermining 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christianity  can¬ 
not  live  without  divine  worship  and  worship 
will  not  live  without  the  Sabbath.  When  rev¬ 
erence  for  God’s  law  is  broken  down,  reverence 
for  human  law  is  shattered  also.  If  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  be 
‘  ‘  Puritanical,  ’  ’  then  let  ns  have  more  of  it. 
The  salt  that  has  done  more  to  save  our  coun¬ 
try  from  mcffal  corruption  and  from  the  dry- 
rot  of  imported  errors  ana  vices  has  been  the 
transmitted  virtues  of  those  staunch  Puritans 
who  were  strict  themselves  because  they  served 
a  strict  and  holy  God. 

Nothing  did  our  Blessed  Master  emphasize 
more  than  non-conformity  to  the  world.  Its 
mammon-worship,  its  covetousness,  its  self-in¬ 
dulgences,  its  frivolities,  its  sonl-destroying 
influences  he  protested  against.  “Be  ye  not 
conformed  to  the  world!’’  Not  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  world,  but  to  be  kept  from  the  evil  in 
the  world,  was  our  Saviour’s  prayer  for  his 
people.  The  power  of  true  Christly  religion  is 
not  in  assimilation  but  separation;  Christians 
never  will  impress  or  reform  or  purify  a  sin¬ 
ful  world  by  agreeing  with  it.  When  we  go 
down  to  the  world  it  drags  us  lower  still ;  if 
we  yield  one  mile,  it  compels  us  to  “go  with 
it  twain.  ’  ’  We  never  can  save  sinners  on  their 
own  ground ;  it  is  only  by  living  on  a  higher 
ground,  living  a  separated]  and  Christ-obeying 
life,  that  we  can  hope  to  lift  them  to  a  higher, 
purer,  holier  and  thus  a  happier  living.  Laxity 
is  the  Church’s  peril.  The  sorest  needjof  the 
hour  is  an  emphatic  Christianity,  an  uncom¬ 
promising  Christianity,  a  Christianity  that 
keeps  its  conscience  clean,  that  finds  its  daily 
law  in  the  Bible,  and  whose  inner  life  is  hid 
with  Jesus  Christ  in'God. 


SOME  PRESBYTERIAX  CHARITIES. 

Francis  H.  Marling  D.D. 

Certain  humble-minded  Presbyterians  have 
styled  the  body  to  which  they _ belong  “God’s 
silly  children,’’  because  they  do  so  mudh  work 
and  give  so  much  money  for  which  they  re*- 
ceive  no  denominational  credit  or  advantage. 
Our  Congregational  brethren  also  claim  a  share 
in  this  title.  If  this  be  “  silly, ’’ it  is  at  least 
generous  and  unselfish.  It  may  be  a  case  in 
which  “the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men.  ’  ’  Certain  it  is  that  on  the  records  and 
subscription-lists  and  boards  of  management 
of  any  of  the  great  movements  of  Christian 
philanthropy  all  over  the  country— whether 
City  Missions,  other  Union  Aiissions  at  home 
and  abroad,  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  Young 
Men’s  or  Women’s  Christian  Associations, 
Hospitals,  Orphanages,  Reformatories,  Poor 
Relief  Societies,  Army  and  Navy  Christian 
Commissions,  Red  Cross  Societies,  Presbyterian 
men,  women  and  money,  too,  are  never  wanting. 

All  charity  should  be  inspired  and  directed 
by  love  to  Christ,  and  to  men  for  his  sake. 
In  many  forms  of  doing  good,  religious  teach¬ 
ing  and  worship  form  a  prominent  and  constant 
part.  And  one  can  well  understand  how  such 
bodies  as  the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches 
require  “a  free  hand’’  to  condnct  such  wor¬ 
ship  and  teaching  according  to  their  own  ritual 
and  through  their  own  clergy  and  other  orders. 
But  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists 
and  others,  with  like  habits  of  free  services 
and  cordial  recognition  of  each  other’s  minis¬ 
try,  have  no  difficulty  in  acting  together.  The 
work  in  which  they  combine  can  be  better  done 
under  united  management  than  subdivided. 

In  large  communities,  however,  there  is  room, 
and  some  reason,  for  a  denomination  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  its  benevolent  work  nnder  its  own 
name 'and  through  its  own  agencies.  The  object 
of  this  article  is  to  show  what  Presbyterians 
in  and  near  New  York  are  doing  in  this  way. 
On'account  of  its  magnitude,  the  first  place  is 
due  to  The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  a  stately 
pile  of  buildings  occupying  an  entire  block 
from  Seventieth  to  Seventy-first  street,  and 
from  Madison  to  Park  avenues,  on  the  crown  of 
a  height  on  the  old  Lenox  Farm.  Opposite,  in 
one  direction,  is  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  in  another  the  Lenox  Library.  Only  three 
blocks  away  are  the  Phillips  Church  and  the 
Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women.  Hos¬ 
pital,  Library,  Church  and  Home  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the  Lenox 
family.  The  Hospital  property  is  valued  at 
over  one  million  dollars.  The  style  and  extent 
of  the  building  are  fairly  exhibited  in  the  cuts 
accompanying  this  sketch.  It  is  complete  and 
“up  to  date’’  in  all  its  provisions  and  appoint¬ 
ments,  containing  an  Administrative  Building, 
Chapel,  Dispensary,  Emergency,  Surgical,  Med¬ 
ical,  Isolated  and  Children’s  Wards,  a  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  and  a  full  ambulance  depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  flat  brick  roof,  which  forms  a 
spacious  promenade,  and  is  utilized  by  the  staff 
for  sleeping  on  hot  summer  nights,  is  a  sun- 
room,  where  the  healing  beams  have  full  play. 
Down  in  the  depths  are  kitchen,  laundry,  stores 
and  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  appara¬ 
tus.  The  wards  are  light  and  lofty,  and  free 
from  the  too  frequent  ‘  ‘  hospital  smell.  ’  ’ 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  established 
thirty  years  ago— in  1868 — and  two  sentences 
on  the  cover  of  the  annual  report  are  the  fit¬ 
ting  motto  for  the  institution :  ‘  ‘  Presbyterian  in 
its  burdens,  because  founded  by  Presbyterians ; 
undenominational  in  its  benefits,  because  for 
the  reception  of  patients  irrespective  of  creed, 
nationality  and  color.  ’’  A  minority  of  the  ben¬ 
eficiaries  each  year  have  been  Presbyterians. 

Last  year  3,048  persons  were  treated  in  the 
regular  wards.  In  the  Emergency  ward,  2, 757. 
The  ambulance  answered  2,177  calls.  In  the 
Dispensary,  17, 368  patients  were  attended.  Dur- 
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iiig  the  war  with  Spain  a  Military  ward  was 
opened  for  onr  suffering  soldiers  in  the  Dispen- 


UISPENSARY  BUILDING,  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL 

sary  Building,  of  which  we  give  a  picture.  A 
“Registry  for  Nurses”  was  established  and 
through  it  about  two  hundred  nurses,  graduates 
of  the  leading  training  schools  of  the 
country,  were  sent  to  the  hospitals  at 
Puerto  Rico,  Fortress  Monroe,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Moutauk,  and  other  points 
where  needed.  These  figures  show 
the  range  and  volume  of  the  work. 

In  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
the  course  is  now  one  of  three  years, 
and  about  twenty  are  graduated  each 
year.  Of  1,079  applicants,  54  proba¬ 
tioners  were  received,  and  20  finally 
accepted.  The  nursing  in  the  hospital 
is  carried  on  by  graduates  and  students. 

There  are  over  twenty  physicians 
and  surgeons  on  the  Medical  Board, 
sixteen  (besides  officers)  onthe  House 
Staff,  and  about  thirty  on  the  Dispen¬ 
sary  Staff.  The  elder  practitioners 
belong  to  the  elite  of  the  profession ; 
the  younger  to  the  most  promising 
graduates  of  the  schools. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  hospital 
last  year  were  $167,324;  the  receipts 
from  patients  $37,758.  From  invest¬ 
ments  were  derived  $21,390  and  from 
donations  $22,484.  The  deficit  was 
$85,691.56.  A  beautiful  form  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  work  is  the  endowing  of  beds 
by  individuals  or  churches  with  $5,000 
each.  Over  forty  beds  are  so  provided. 

A  long  list  of  other  gifts  “in  kind”  is 
a  most  interesting  table. 

Pay  patients  in  the  wards  are 
charged  $7  a  week.  Those  who 
occupy  a  private  room  are  treated 
at  a  higher  price.  Many  a  grateful  sufferer 
testifies  to  the  skill  aud  kindness  of  his 
treatment,  while  no  private  house  can  pos¬ 


sibly  common  1  the  resoirces  of  a  hospital, 
where  the  care  of  the  sick  is  the  one  business 
of  the  establishment. 

There  is  resident  in 
the  hospital  as  chap¬ 
lain  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
j  T.  G.  Wall,  who  not  on- 
j  ly  conducts  the  chapel 
services,  but  ministers 
every  day  at  the  bed¬ 
sides  of  patients. 

Thus  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  through 
the  hospital,  opens  its 
doors  to  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  and  tries  to 
imitate  Him  who 
preached  the  Gospel 
and  healed  all  manner 
of  sickness. 

The  Presbyterian 
Home  for  Aged  Wo¬ 
men  occupies  a  sub¬ 
stantial  building  on 
East  Seventy- third 
street,  near  Madison 
avenue.  It  is  a  year 
or  two  older  than  the 
hospital,  and  although 
its  work  is  not  as  ex¬ 
tended,  it  fills  an  im¬ 
portant  place,  as  all 
know  who  have  had 
the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  women  who 
are  past  the  age  for 
work  and  find  no  fam¬ 
ily  “home”  prepared 
to  receive  them. 

‘  ‘  If  any  widow  have 
children  or  nephews” 
( R.  V.  grandchildren ), 
says  Paul  (1  Tim.  v. 
4,  16),  “let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety 
towards  their  own  family,  and  to  requite  their 
parents;”  “and  let  not  the  church  be  bur 


for  these  the  “Home”  is  designed.  The  dea¬ 
cons  of  not  a  few  churches  are  glad  to  have 
such  a  place  for  their  beneficiaries. 

There  is  room  in  the  Home  for  forty  or  fifty 
inmates.  The  building  is  laid  out  on  a  liberal 
scale,  with  large  halls  and  apartments,  and  is 
well  provided  in  every  respect.  Under  the 
care  of  a  kindly  matron,  Mrs.  Reichel,  every¬ 
thing  is  kept  in  fine  order. 

The  privileges  of  the  Home  are  restricted  to 
“Aged  and  Infirm  Members  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  or  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  York,”  and  applicants  must  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Sessions  of  the  churches  to 
which  they  belong ;  be  sixty-five  years  of  age ; 
and  pay  $13  a  month.  They  are  also  bound  to 
obey  the  rules  of  the  house,  to  keep  their 
rooms  in  order,  and  to  help  one  another. 

These  necessary  rules  are  applied  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  and  much  is  done  to  alleviate  the  in¬ 
firmities  and  sufferings  of  old  age  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  its  loneliness.  Park  drives,  flowers, 
games,  entertainments,  and  periodicals  are 
among  the  gifts  of  various  friends. 

Two  competent  nurses  attend  to  the  sick, 
physicians  respond  to  every  call, 'and  a  service 
is  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  afternoon 
by  a  regular  chaplain. 

The  delightful  Presbyterian  Rest]  for  Con¬ 
valescents  is  a  charity  that  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
thoughtful  benevolence  of  the  late  Miss  Rachel 
Kennedy.  It  occupies  a  house  on  Broadway, 
White  Plains,  and  receives  about  fifteen  at  a 
time  of  “worthy  Protestant  women”  dis¬ 
charged  from  hospitals  or  otherwiseMependent 
on  personal  care.  It  is  an  incorporated  insti¬ 
tution,  and  its  real  estate  is  worth  $30,000. 
The  annual  expenses  are  about  $5,000.  Over 
three  hundred  patients  have  passed]  through  it 
within  a  year.  They  pay  $2  a  week,  a  small 
share  of  what  is  expended  for  them.  There  is 
such  a  pressure  for  admission  into  every  hos¬ 
pital  that  patients  only  “half  sick”  are  often 
discharged  w’hile  unfit  for  regular  work.  This 
“Rest”  bridges  over  that  convalescent  stage. 
The  need  is  everywhere  recognized  by  experts 
in  benevolence.  And  thus,  in  Hospital,  Home 


OPERATING  THEATRE,  PRESBYTERIAN  HOSPITAL. 

dened.  ”  Some  children  are  too  eager  to  shift  and  Rest,  do  New  York  Presbyterians  “do 
this  care  on  to  strangers’  shoulders.  But  there  good  unto  all  men,  and  specially  to  women 
are  cases  to  which  this  rule  does  not  apply,  and  who  are  of  the  household  of  Westminster.” 
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FORTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  YEAR! 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  Church, 
but  is  it  worth  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year? 

The  General  Assembly  represents  pretty  fairly 
from  year  to  year  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
ability  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
thought  of  the  people  it  is  enveloped  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  reverence  and  regard.  It  is  the 
beloved  court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Its 
annual  Session  is  a  juncture  into  which  many 
great  trunk  lines  of  mighty  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
terests  run.  The  whole  map  of  Presbyterian 
activity  is  spread  out  before  those  able  and 
consecrated  men.  Reports  from  the  whole 
round  globe  come  up  aud  deliver  their  messages 
— of  encouragement  and  of  caution.  Every 
year  there  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  a  word  to 
be  spoken  that  shall  thrill  the  whole  Church. 
Every  year  a  breath  of  praise,  of  command,  of 
cheer  should  issue  from  that  consecrated  gath¬ 
ering.  It  would  be  a  shame  beyond  parallel 
if  six  hundred  trained,  educated,  consecrated 
ministers  should  accept  the  bounty  of  the 
Church  and  not  give  in  return  such  supreme 
spiritual  suggestion,  such  mighty  impulse  as 
would  lift  the  whole  Church  up  to  renewed 
activity  for  the  Master. 

Brethren  and  Fathers :  Be  true  to  yourselves. 
The  charge  is  made  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  canvassing  for  place  going  on  among  Com¬ 
missioners  to  General  Assembly,  and  that  their 
wire  pulling  and  slate  making  are  becoming 
a  public  scandal.  Brethren  and  Fathers,  do 
yon  realize  that  if  this  is  true,  the  doom  of 
Presbyterianism  is  not  far  in  the  future? 
Would  it  not  destroy  the  sweet  confidence  of 
the  Church  that  our  General  Assembly  is  near 
the  spirit  and  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal? 
Let  the  strong,  final  word  be  spoken  at  this 
Assembly  that  shall  stop  forever  these  ambi¬ 
tious  political  methods.  Do  this  and  do  it 
now. 

Brethren  and  Fathers!  be  true  to  your  legiti¬ 
mate  business.  And  what  is  that  legitimate 
business?  Listening  to  reports,  settling  dis¬ 
puted  cases,  making  deliverances,  listening  to 
the  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
country.  A  certain  amount  of  routine  work  is 
necessary.  But  there  is  as  much  danger  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  routine  as  to  the 
Church  in  formalism.  In  both  cases  the  breath 
of  the  Lord  must  inspire  routine  and  form. 
As  Jesus  breathed  upon  the  disciples  and  said, 
“Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,”  so  should  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  in  its  humble  measure  and  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Master,  breathe  upon  the  churches 
And  say,  receive  ye  of  our  spirit  and  zeal. 

Brethren  and  Fathers!  Whatever  else  you 
do,  do  this  at  least,  contrive  some  way  by 
which  every  church  in  this  broad  land  shall  be 
informed  of  the  transactions  of  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  be  inbreathed  by  its  spirit,  gen¬ 
erated  there  in  fellowship  and  prayer.  Of 
what  use  are  your  deliverances  and  judicial 
decisions  and  resolutions  if  they  are  packed 
Away  in  the  minutes  of  General  Assembly  to 
moulder  on  the  shelves  of  pastors’  libraries  ? 
The  entire  laity  want  to  know  what  you  do 


to  be  worth  forty  thousand  dollars.  Our  con¬ 
fidence  still  remains  that  there  is  a  sweet  spirit 
of  fellowship  in  General  Assembly ;  its  session 
of  two  weeks  is  a  walk  “on  the  heights”  with 
God  and  with  one  another.  There  is  inter¬ 
course,  communion,  wise  conference  over  things 
dear  to  Christ’s  heart;  there  a  spirit  of  mis¬ 
sions;  a  spirit  of  aggressive  work;  a  spirit 
which  if  diffused  would  wonderfully  freshen 
and  encourage  the  Church.  Diffuse  that  spirit 
then.  Invent  a  method  by  which  every  church 
shall  catch  the  inspiration  of  its  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Let  the  breeze  that  blew  over  the 
Assembly  last  Monday  blow  over  all  the 
churches. 

The  present  method  of  appointing  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Presbytery  on  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly’s  minutes  stops  in  Presbytery.  The  report 
never  gets  to  the  churches  or  to  the  constitu¬ 
ency.  Give  ns  something  better  than  that. 
Be  true  and  strong,  right  and  near  to  God, 
near  to  his  people  and  these  people  will  never 
ask  again  whether  the  General  Assembly  is 
costing  too  much. 

To  whom  on  earth  shall  the  Church  look  for 
the  word,  the  flash  of  light,  the  heroic  atti¬ 
tude,  in  these  days  of  reeling  standards  but  to 
the  men  whom  we,  in  our  simple  confidence, 
have  sent  to  General  Assembly?  We  ask  of 
you,  we  demand  of  you,  something  more  than 
attention  to  routine  work ;  something  superior, 
something  spiritual,  something  inspiring. 

Brethren  and  Fathers,  be  true  to  your  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Y’ou  have  said  Don’t  for  an  hundred 
years.  Begin  to  say  Do.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  Confucianism  and  Christianity  is  the 
difference  between  Don’t  and  Do. 

DR.  McGIFFERT’S  LETTER. 

No  man  treated  by  a  Church  court  with  scant 
regard  for  his  constitutional  rights  has  ever  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  manner  at  once  more  conciliatory 
and  more  dignified  than  Dr.  McGiffert  has 
shown  in  his  answer  to  the  dubiously  lawful 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1898.  The 
Assembly  expressed  its  sympathy  with  wide¬ 
spread  objection  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert’s  book.  Dr.  McGiffert  regrets  that  his 
opinions  have  been  misunderstood,  and  repudi¬ 
ates  the  false  constructions  which  have  been 
put  upon  them.  The  Assembly  counselled  Dr. 
McGiffert  ‘  ‘  to  reconsider  his  questionable  views 
and,  if  he  cannot  conform  them  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  our  Church,  then  peaceably  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry.”  Dr. 
McGiffert  replies  that  his  views  “have  been 
and  remain,  ”  as  he  believes,  ‘  ‘  in  accord  with 
the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  of 
Evangelical  Christendom  in  all  vital  and  essen¬ 
tial  matters,”  “and  I  therefore,”  he  says, 
“cannot  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  or  even  my 
right,  in  justice  to  myself,  and  to  my  brethren 
and  to  the  Church  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Mas¬ 
ter,  in  which  I  am  an  office-bearer,  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  ”  He  thus  maintains  his  position  with 
firmness,  but  he  does  it  with  a  disarming 
courtesy  of  manner  and  in  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  brotherhood.  He  does  not  even  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  his  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  were  scrupulously  observed  by  the 
last  Assembly,  but  distinctly  waives  it.  He 
recognizes  “gratefully  the  spirit  of  Christian 
kindness  which  animated  those  who  joined  in 
the  action  of  the  last  Assembly;”  he  appreci¬ 
ates  “the  devotion  to  the  truth  and  the  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  which  prompted 
their  action.  ”  He  shows  us  a  Christian  gen¬ 
tleman  earnestly  desirous  of  living  at  peace  with 
his  fellows,  and  ready  to”yieldJpersonal  advan¬ 
tage  and  everything  else,  except  his  convic¬ 
tions  of  truth,  in  order  to  secure  the  quiet  and 
welfare  of  the  Church. 

Even  in  his  convictions  of  truth  he  is  not 
aggressive.  He  reiterates  nothing.  That  he 


holds  to  the  opinions  of  his  book  is  taken  for 
granted.  Men  dev'oted  to  the  truth  do  not 
change  their  opinions  at  the  bidding  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  courts.  But  Dr.  McGiffert  is  both 
strong  and  quiet.  He  has  succeeded  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  impression  of  weakness  on  the  one  side 
and  of  provocativeness  on  the  other.  He  does 
not  plead  and  he  does  not  rail.  He  speaks 
simply  and  in  the  sweetest  temper.  His  letter 
is  manly  and  winning  at  the  same  time. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
decisive.  The  attacks  upon  him  ought  to 
cease,  and  the  matter  ought  to  drop.  That  the 
General  Assembly  should  express  approval  of 
Dr.  McGiffert’s  critical  opinions  no  one  will 
ask.  In  this  Assembly,  as  in  the  last,  only  a 
small  number  are  qualified,  by  training  and  by 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  McGiffert’s  writings, 
to  pronounce  on  the  correctness  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  That  must  be  tested  in  the  debate  of 
Christian  scholars,  and  will  stand  or  fall  with¬ 
out  reference  to  ecclesiastical  decisions.  But 
the  Assembly  ought  to  congratulate  itself  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  contains  one  who  joins 
to  an  absolute  devotion  to  truth  such  a  genial 
recognition  of  the  Christian  temper  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him — who 
is  A  fearless  scholar,  and  at  the  same  time 
avows  once  more,  as  he  has  repeatedly  done  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  his  loyalty  to  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  aud  Presbyterian  doctrine,  and 
whose  personal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  love  for  the  brethren  breathe  so  convinc¬ 
ingly  through  his  words.  Why  should  any 
further  proceedings  be  taken  by  a  Christian 
Church  against  the  author  of  a  letter  like  this? 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  FAITH. 

That  there  is  any  essential  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  unthinkable.  The  single  aim 
of  scholarship  is  knowledge,  and  its  aim  is 
achieved  only  in  so  far  as  the  knowledge  it 
gains  is  conformed  to  fact.  The  substance  of 
faith  is  also  fact:  faith  is  the  witness  that 
things  as  yet  only  hoped  for  and  unseen  are 
actually  existent,  that  they  are  a  fact.  A  faith 
that  is  alive  always  adds  to  itself  knowledge 
in  proportion  to  the  firmness  of  its  grasp  on 
the  unknown;  the  advance  of  scholarship  is 
therefore  precisely  that  which  faith  contem¬ 
plates.  In  so  far  as  scholarship  advances  along 
the  line  of  fact — and  the  ultimate  progress  of 
scholarship  is  in  the  nature  of  things  on  this 
line,  however  often  it  may  be  compelled  to 
abandon  tentative  positions — in  so  far  as  schol¬ 
arship,  by  investigation  and  counter  test  makes 
advance  'along  the  line  of  fact,  so  far  it  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  faith,  and  each  upholds  the 
other. 

The  Presbyterian  Church — not  to  say  Pauline 
Christianity — has  never  been  unthinking.  From 
the  first  it  was  a  challenge  to  thought.  Though 
not  many  wise  might  at  first  have  accepted  the 
great  Apostle’s  teachings,  it  is  certain  that  not 
many  thoughtless  people  could  have  received 
them.  And  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  never 
fostered  a  willing  ignorance;  she  has  always 
stood  for  the  employment  of  the  best  powers  of 
the  human  intellect — untrained  as  well  as 
trained — upon  the  substance  of  her  doctrines. 
Why,  else,  do  we  teach  the  Assembly’s  Cate¬ 
chism  to  our  little  children? 

Perhaps  it  is  because  during  the  last  thirty 
years  the  Catechism  has  not  been  generally 
taught  to  the  children  that  there  has  now 
arisen  in  our  Church  a  generation,  some  of 
whom  are  afraid  to  think,  lest  thinking  may 
shake  their  faith,  and  some  of  whom,  though 
desiring  to  think  are  a  little  afraid  of  thinking 
too  deeply.  This  may  be  the  attitude  of 
many  of  those  who  assented  to  the  action  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  with  regard  to  Dr. 
McGiffert’s  book,  entitled  “A  History  of 
Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age.”  They  did 
not  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  the  au- 
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thor’B  scholarship;  it  was  not  so  mnch  as 
named  in  that  Assembly  that  possibly  what  the 
book  said  was  true — in  accordance  with  fact. 
They  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  effect,  if  any,  the  positions  of  Dr. 
McGiffert’s  book,  if  based  upon  fact  ought  to 
have  upon  Presbyterian  doctrine ;  they  simply 
requested  him,  if  he  must  go  on  thinking  and 
investigating  questions  of  fact  to  please  betake 
himself  to  some  other  communion,  where  his 
thoughts — and  his  facts — need  not  challenge 
them  to  do  any  thinking. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  attitude  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  appeared  to  commit  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  timidity  with  regard 
to  scholarship,  whereas  this  Church  in  all  ages 
till  the  present  decade  has  stood  in  the  very 
forefront  of  advancing  scholarship.  And  sec¬ 
ond,  it  put  Presbyterian  doctrine  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  with  regard  to  facts — as  they  may 
possibly  eventually  appear.  To  admit  that 
proven  fact  can  ever  be  antagonistic  to  Pres¬ 
byterian  doctrine  is  to  undermine  that  doctrine 
without  waiting  for  fact  to  be  proven.  The 
action  of  the  last  Assembly,  though  intended 
as  a  buttress  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  in 
fact  a  menace  to  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
might  have  been  a  menace  to  it.  Assuredly, 
if  Dr.  McGiffert  had  taken  the  advice  of  the 
Assembly  and  withdrawn  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministry,  going  out,  like  Galileo,  with 
the  words,  “It  moves,  for  all  that!’’  upon  his 
lips,  there  would  have  been  many  to  say,  “Let 
us  wait  and  see  whether  as  in  the  case  of 
Galileo  time  will  not  prove  him  right  and  the 
Church  wrong.’’  And  meanwhile  Presbyterian 
-doctrine,  instead  of  standing,  as  it  does  and 
over  shall,  upon  the  immutable  rock  of  Truth 
would  have  been  held  in  the  balance,  waiting 
for  the  test  of  time.  Happily  Dr.  McGiffert 
has  not  done  this.  The  letter  which  was  read 
before  the  General  Assembly  last  Saturday, 
and  which  our  readers  will  find  on  another 
page,  puts  the  subject  in  its  true  light.  The 
questions  raised  by  The  History  of  Christianity 
in  the  Apostolic  Age  are  questions  of  historic 
fact,  not  of  creed  or  of  speculation.  It  is  open 
to  scholars  to  discredit  Dr.  McGiffert’s  scholar¬ 
ship,  to  find  him  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
results  of  his  own  researches,  the  witness  which 
they  bear  to  facts.  Time  and  a  better  scholar¬ 
ship  may  prove  him  right  or  wrong.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of  his  history, 
he  himself,  who  best  understands  the  bearing 
of  the  facts  he  thinks  he  has  established,  finds 
that  they  are  not  inimical  to  Presbyterian 
doctrine.  ‘  ‘  So  far  as  my  views  are  concerned, 
they  have  been  and  remain,  as  I  believe,  in 
accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
C/hurch  and  of  Evangelical  Christendom  in  all 
vital  or  essential  matters.  ’  ’ 

If  Dr.  McGiffert  is  illogical  in  this  position, 
if  the  views  he  holds  as  to  early  Church  his¬ 
tory  are  actually  at  variance  with  true  doc¬ 
trine,  the  only  way  to  prove  it  is  to  prove  it. 
Putting  him  out  of  the  Church  will  not  do  it, 
voluntary  withdrawal  on  his  part  will  not  do 
it.  The  only  way  is  for  better  scholars  than 
he  to  show  him  and  the  Church  his  error.  But 
the  first  step  in  proving  a  problem  is  to  state 
it!  Dr.  McGiffert  believes  that  this  problem 
has  been  misstated ;  that  many  of  his  positions 
have  been  seriously  misapprehended.  This  is 
often  the  case  when  a  book  bringing  new  facts 
to  light  is  read  only  cursorily,  or  possibly 
judged  of  from  mere  hearsay,  and  the  remedy 
for  such  misapprehension  is  simple— study  the 
book. 

Again  he  feels  that  his  spirit  and  purpose 
in  writing  the  book  have  been  misappre¬ 
hended,  and  this  also  is  probable,  for  it  is  right 
that  a  wise  and  safe  conservatism  should  take 
alarm  at  the  unfamiliar,  the  wrong  comes 
when  the  unfamiliar  is  condemned  merely  as 


such.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  Christian 
charity,  a  frank  and  generous  acceptance  of  the 
author’s  statement  that  his  spirit  and  purpose 
are  not  inimical  to  the  faith  which  he  and  his 
critics  alike  hold. 

At  this  writing  it  is  not  known  whether  or 
not  this  frank  and  generous  spirit  will  prevail 
in  the  Assembly;  but  the  applause  with  which 
the  letter  was  received  gives  good  hope  of 
action  worthy  of  the  brave  and  fearless  and 
enlightened  historic  Presbycerian  Church. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

On  Tuesday  night.  May  9,  an  Anti-Mormon 
meeting  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  at  which  the 
pastor.  Dr.  Sutphen,  said  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  way  of  going  to  sleep  on 
top  of  a  volcano  and  not  waking  up  until  they 
find  themselves  in  the  air.  Our  State  is  well 
supplied  with  Mormon  missionaries  of  the  most 
zealous  kind  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
“Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  ’  ’  meeting  every  Sunday  morning 
and  evening  in  our  city.  Steps  were  taken  in 
the  direction  of  a  permanent  organization  to 
resist  the  workings  of  this  defiant  and  corrupt 
system,  which  has  already  such  strong  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  far  West. 


The  recent  election  of  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  a  just  tribute  to  his  worth  and 
rank  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  greatest 
American  city.  It  is  an  equal  credit  to  New 
York  that  it  is  represented  by  such  a  man.  To 
some  it  might  seem  that  the  rulers  of  this 
metropolis  were  of  the  baser  sort  and  of  the  mere 
municipal  machinery  we  are  not  here  to 
speak.  We  comfort  our  own  hearts  and  en¬ 
courage  our  friends  abroad  with  such  evidences 
of  the  presence  among  us  of  princes  and  per¬ 
sons  in  the  high  places,  whom  the  people  can 
trust  and  in  whose  devotion  to  the  real  welfare 
of  the  city,  they  can  and  do  confide.  The  mer¬ 
chant  princes  of  the  character  of  W’^illiam  E. 
Dodge  and  many  others,  not  the  political 
jugglers,  are  the  workers  and  maintainers  of 
the  first  town.  _ 

A  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  have  made  report  that  by  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  Church,  ruling  elders  are 
not  eligible  to  the  position  of  Moderator  of 
Presbytery,  Synod  or  Assembly.  The  commit¬ 
tee  say  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  as 
to  this  matter. 


There  will  be  found  no  falling  off  in  interest, 
as  one  proceeds  from  front  to  back  pages  of 
The  Evangelist,  this  week.  The  report  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Foreign  Missionary  Conference 
which  preceded  the  convening  of  the  Assembly 
is  by  Mrs.  Houghton  and  begins  on  page  19. 
The  Assembly  proceedings,  given  in  outline, 
begin  on  the  23d  page. 

Dr.  Field’s  Letters  from  Cuba  are  necessarily 
interrupted  this  week  by  the  pressure  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Minneapolis.  They  have  the  prime 
quality  of  retaining  their  freshness. 

At  last  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  agreed  to 
pay  the  American  missionaries  in  Armenia  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property  in  1895.  Fortunately  no 
American  lives  were  lost  or  “the  bill’’  would 
have  been  larger.  The  Sultan  probably  realizes 
that  the  naval  power  which  gave  freedom  to 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  may,  at  no  very  dis¬ 
tant  date,  have  something  to  say  in  behalf  of 
the  persecuted  Christians  of  Armenia.  The 
buildings  which  were  destroyed  at  Harpoot 
will  be  reconstructed,  and  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  will  be  resumed  with  increased 
earnestness. 


THE  LATE  SAMUEL  H.  KELLOGG  D.D.,  LL.D. 
r.  F.  Ellinwood  D.D. 

The  history  of  the  mission  work  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  devel¬ 
oped  many  tragedies.  Among  these  the  murder 
of  the  Rev.  Walter  M.  Lowrie  by  pirates  in  the 
China  Seas  and  the  massacre  of  eight  mission¬ 
aries  and  two  little  children  by  the  monster, 
Nana  Sahib,  at  Cawnpore,  in  1857,  are  the 
most  prominent  and  shocking. 

The  sad  casualty  which  in  an  instant  dashed 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kellogg  over  a  precipice  near 
Dehra,  India,  though  not  involving  human 
atrocity,  is  scarcely  less  startling.  There  had 
been  a  previous  bicycle  accident  in  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Porter  of  Kyoto,  who  was 
thrown  over  a  precipice,  but  whose  fall,  though 
from  a  great  height,  was  broken  by  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  his  way.  His  life  was  spared  and  he 
resumed  his  work,  but  has  perhaps  not  fully 
recovered  from  the  injury. 

The  particulars  of  Dr.  Kellogg’s  death  have 
not  been  received  through  the  India  mails. 
Only  the  cable  dispatches  have  spoken,  but  the 
thrill  of  their  message  has  saddened  tens  of 
thousands  in  this  land  and  throughout  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world. 

Dr.  Kellogg  was  one  of  the  brightest  scholars 
ever  employed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and 
had  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  the  missions  of 
any  society  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  for¬ 
cible  comment  upon  the  frailty  of  human  life, 
and  of  all  the  culture  and  preparation  that  a 
life  may  have  accumulated,  is  suggested  by  this 
tragic  occurrence  by  which,  in  an  instant,  a 
life  seemingly  invaluable  in  its  stores  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  power  for  good  is  dashed  into  eter¬ 
nity  as  if  it  were  but  a  falling  leaf. 

It  was  by  a  general  request  of  different  India 
missions  of  various  denominations  that  Dr. 
Kellogg,  after  several  years  spent  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  was  sent  back  in  1892  to  the  mission  field 
for  the  special  purpose  of  engaging  in  an  ex¬ 
pert  revision  of  the  Hindi  Scriptures.  In  the 
result  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  has  been  justi¬ 
fied,  so  far  as  the  work  had  progressed. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Kellogg  has  been  in  some 
respects  remarkable.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  was  born  at  Quogue,  L.  I.,  in 
1839,  the  same  year  with  the  late  Dr.  Gilles¬ 
pie.  But  although  he  had  attained  to  three¬ 
score  years,  he  was  still  in  his  full  measure  of 
intellectual  power.  Into  his  early  education 
in  a  Christian  family  the  influence  of  “The 
Foreign  Missionary’’  and  “The  Missionary 
Herald’’  had  entered  £is  a  leaven.  The  great 
work  of  missions  was  deeply  impressed  upon 
his  young  imagination.  Nearly  all  his  college 
preparation  was  given  him  by  his  parents  at 
home.  He  entered  Williams  College  in  1856, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Two  years  later  he  entered  Princeton 
College  and  graduated  in  1861.  After  attending 
a  theological  seminary,  during  two  years  of 
which  he  acted  as  mathematical  tutor  in  the 
college,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  mission 
field.  He  attributed  his  decisive  adoption  of 
that  work  to  a  sermon  which  he  heard  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton  by  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Scndder.  In  1864  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Antoinette  W.  Hartwell  of  Montrose, 
Pa.  As  navigation  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
Civil  War  then  in  progress,  the  young  couple 
were  delayed  for  some  time  in  embarking  for 
their  mission  field  in  India.  At  last  they  took 
passage  on  a  merchant  vessel  bearing  a  cargo 
of  ice  from  Boston  to  Ceylon,  fondly  hoping  to 
reach  that  land  in  a  hundred  days.  But  on  the 
third  day  out  they  were  struck  by  a  cyclone, 
in  which  their  Christian  captain  was  washed 
overboard  and  the  ship  was  barely  saved  from 
foundering.  The  captain’s  death  placed  the 
first  mate  in  charge,  and  he  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  ignorant  men  ever  charged  with 
the  care  of  a  vessel  for  so  long  a  voyage.  His 
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ignorance  was  only  equaled  by  ^is  wickedness 
and  brutality.  Very  soon  after  the  storm  a 
plot  was  laid  by  the  crew  to  get  rid  of  this 
incompetent  and  brutal  commander.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  and  suppressed,  and 
as  a  last  resort  the  new  captain,  finding  out 
accidentally  that  Dr.  Kellogg  had  studied  navi¬ 
gation,  asked  him  to  take  the  mate’s  place  in 
directing  the  vessel.  Thus  within  a  week  after 
leaving  Boston  the  young  missionary  found 
himself  with  the  nautical  library  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  late  captain  placed  at  his  disposal, 
and  took  the  necessary  daily  observations  and 
acted  as  navigator  until  they  reached  Ceylon 
— not  in  a  hundred — but  in  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  days  from  Boston.  For  although 
they  made  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  fifty- 
eight  days,  the  captain,  being  totally  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  the  monsoons  beyond  that  point, 
and  yet  overruling  Dr.  Kellogg’s  urgent  advice, 
took  a  different  course,  which  cost  a  needless 
delay. 

Dr.  Kellogg’s  first  experience  in  India  was  a 
trying  one,  as  he  was  placed  in  the  Barhpur 
Mission  in  charge  of  all  the  work.  “It  was 
hard  at  first,  ’  ’  he  says,  ‘  ‘  but  had  the  good 
result  of  bringing  me  on  in  the  language  much 
faster  than  I  should  have  otherwise  learned  it.  ’  ’ 
Within  six  months  he  began  regularly  to  take 
his  turn  in  the  Sabbath  Urdu  service  in  the 
native  chnrch.  For  some  time  he  divided  his 
labor  between  the  Anglo-Vernacular  High 
School  of  Fatehgarh  and  evangelistic  work, 
including  the  instruction  of  the  native  preach¬ 
ers.  About  1870  he  began  the  important  work 
of  preparing  a  Hindi  grammar,  which  proved 
a  most  useful  and  important  addition  to  the 
grammatical  literatnre  of  India.  The  reputa¬ 
tion  gained  in  this  work  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Stockholm 
in  1889  under  the  presidency  of  King  Oscar  II. 
The  grammar  was  also  prescribed  by  Her 
Majesty’s  civil  service  commissioners  for  India 
as  an  authority  to  be  studied  by  all  candidates 
for  the  India  Civil  Service.  In  1871  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Synod  of  India  as  professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  jnst  then  estab¬ 
lished.  Mrs.  Kellogg,  who  had  labored  with 
him  in  all  his  years  of  service,  was  removed 
by  death  in  1875,  leaving  him  with  four  little 
children.  It  was  this  bereavement  and  the 
peculiar  care  resulting  from  it  which  brought 
Dr.  Kellogg  home  and  kept  him  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  several  years.  In  this  interval  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  of  Pittsburgh,  and  later  to  the  chair 
of  Systematic  Theology,  jnst  then  vacated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  Allegheny  Sem¬ 
inary.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Mea- 
cmm,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  In  1886 
he  accepted  a  call  from  St.  James’  Square 
Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Toronto,  where  he  la¬ 
bored  for  six'years  with  eminent  success.  He 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  this  church  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  a  call  to  the  special  literary  work  re¬ 
ferred  to  above. 

Dr.  Kellogg’s  influence  while  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada,  both  as  a  pastor  and  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor,  wm  positive  and  strong  in  leading  young 
men  to  enter  the  foreign  missionary  service. 
Among  those  who  were  under  his  care  were 
the  late  Rev.  A.  C.  Good  D.D.  of  Africa,  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  President  of  the  Lahore 
College.  Altogether  Dr.  Kellogg  shared  in 
the  training  of  thirty-six  missionaries  for  the 
foreign  field. 

^Notwithstanding  the  busy  life  which  he  had 
led  in  official  relations  as  pastor,  professor  and 
missionary,  he  was  throughout  his  career  a 
prolific  yrriter,  having  furnished  many  able 
articles  for  various  magazines,  delivered  numer¬ 
ous  lectures,  and  published  several  books;  for 
example,  “The  Jews;  or  Prediction  and  Ful¬ 
fillment,”  “From  Death  to  Resurrection,” 
“The  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Light  of  the 


World,  ”  “An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Leviti¬ 
cus, ’’“The  Genesis  and  the  Growth  of  Re¬ 
ligion.  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘A  Handbook  of  Comparative 
Religions.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Kellogg  had  been  honored  by  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  conferred  by  Princeton 
College,  and  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Wooster  Uni¬ 
versity. 

If  I  may  refer  to  my  own  personal  relations 
to  Dr.  Kellogg,  I  will  only  say  that  we  had 
enjoyed  a  cordial  friendship  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  very  few,  if  any, 
friends  in  the  ministry  have  left  a  deeper  stamp 
upon  me.  I  had  a  first  acquaintance  with  him 
while  he  was  at  home  on  furlough  in  the  early 
seventies.  In  1875,  when  returning  from  Japan 
and  China  by  way  of  India,  I  found  a  hearty 
welcome  for  my  wife  and  myself  in  the  family 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg  at  Allahabad.  It 
seemed  almost  like  going  home,  and  especially 
as  it  was  at  his  house  that  we  were  met  by  a 
cable  dispatch  jnst  received  by  way  of  Europe. 
It  contained  the  two  words  “all  well,”  and 
they  seemed  to  ns  very  cheap  at  seventeen 
dollars.  After  many  months,  during  which  we 
were  constantly  fleeing  before  our  letters,  we 
were  now  assured  that  up  to  date  the  blessing 
of  God  rested  upon  our  own  home  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

I  well  remember  not  only  the  delightful  con¬ 
versations,  the  large  fund  of  information  which 
Dr.  Kellogg  gave  us  in  regard  to  India,  but  the 
jealous  economy  with  which,  at  a  little  desk  in 
the  family  room,  he  made  use  of  every  spare 
interval  of  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
linguistic  work.  Those  husbanded  moments 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  eminent  success. 

I  have  been  brought  into  closer  sympathy 
with  this  deceased  brother  by  common  tastes 
and  common  side  studies  in  the  investigation 
of  Oriental  systems  of  religion,  and  have  re¬ 
garded  myself  as  a  learner  in  many  things  under 
his  tutelage.  Though  thoroughly  orthodox  in 
his  theological  belief,  loyal  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  loyal  to  all  Protestant  Christian- 
ity,  yet,  as  needful  to  the  great  work  of  the 
world’s  evangelization,  he  cultivated  that 
breadth  of  view  which  could  discern  fragments 
of  truth  found  in  whatever  religious  faiths  and 
traditions  of  the  world,  and  he  believed  that  in 
the  great  conflict  with  error  upon  which  this 
age  especially  has  entered,  the  whole  battle 
ground  must  be  thororughly  studied,  that  a 
full  reconnaissance  of  both  the  strong  points 
and  the  weak  points  in  the  enemy’s  position 
must  be  made.  It  was  this  broad  and  accurate 
culture  and  the  clearness  and  candor  which 
were  revealed  in  some  of  his  lecture  courses  to 
educated  Hindus  that  seemed  to  indicate  Dr. 
Kellogg  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  contributors 
to  that  special  apologetic  which  the  conquest 
of  Christianity  in  India  now  demands. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  NOTES. 

While  the  retiring  Moderator  was  preaching 
his  sermon  the  Peace  Congress  was  convening 
at  The  Hague.  The  mention  of  it  that  was 
made  in  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  sermon  gave  a  touch 
of  breadth  and  largeness  to  a  service  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  was  to  concentrate 
interest  on  the  immediate  here  and  now. 

A  fine  bit  was  that  in  the  sermon  where  Dr. 
Radcliffe  spoke  of  the  significance  of  the  five 
act  drama  that  has  been  enacted  before  the 
world  in  the  year  since  the  last  General  Assem¬ 
bly  met.  It  was  much  more  impressive  in  the 
spoken  than  in  the  printed  utterance.  The 
curtain  rose  upon  the  American  war,  an  earnest 
to  the  world  of  liberty;  it  rose  again  upon  the 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Eng¬ 
land— a  mew  view  of  union;  it  rose  again  upon 
the  Congress  at  The  Hague — peace ;  again  upon 
the  reorganization  of  China — light ;  it  rose  again 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Soudan — redemption! 


The  people  of  the  Northwest  have  all  the 
courage  of  their  hospitalities.  Otherwise  the 
Presbyterians  of  St.  Paul  might  have  quailed 
when  on  Friday  morning  the  chairman  of  their 
Committee  asked  all  members  of  the  Assembly 
to  rise  who  proposed  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  visit  that  city  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
drive  to  points  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  whole  six  hundred  arose  as  one  man! 
Yet,  nothing  daunted,  the  chairman  proceeded 
to  ask  those  to  rise  who  proposed  to  take  with 
them  their  wives,  sisters,  cousins,  aunts, 
sweethearts.  And  at  this  invitation  no  small 
number  rose  again.  One  wonders  if  all  Min¬ 
nesota  will  be  laid  under  requisition  to  furnish 
carriages  to  convey  this  Presbyterian  army.  It 
is  enough  to  tax  the  genius  of  an  Otis  or  a 
Roosevelt. 

That  one  generation  goeth  and  another  cometh 
is  strikingly  evident  as  one  runs  over  the  roll 
of  this  Assembly.  Names  of  national  celebrity 
are  conspicuously  absent.  The  Crosbys,  Halls, 
Adams,  Kendalls,  Pattersons  are  gone,  and 
those  who  are  going  to  take  their  places  have 
their  fame  yet  to  make,  it  would  appear.  This 
was  conspicuously  evident  when  the  list  of 
appointments  for  Sunday’s  preaching  was  read; 
well  known  names  like  those  of  Drs.  Radcliffe, 
Sample,  Thompson  stood  out  like  lighthouses 
in  a  great  ocean  of  names  never  heard  before. 
These  are  doubtless  names  of  local  celebrity ; 
certainly  the  present  Assembly  appears  not  to 
lack  intelligence  or  grasp  of  the  questions  that 
thus  far  have  come  before  it.  But  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  can  rise  to  the  mastery 
of  issues  of  vital  moment  to  the  Church, 
should  such  present  themselves. 

THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  HELEN  C.  .lUILLAHI). 

The  St.  John’s  Guild  launched  the  second 
of  its  fleet  of  Floating  Hospitals  on  Thursday, 
May  4,  from  the  shipyards  of  C.  and  R.  Poil- 
lon.  Bishop  Potter  graced  the  occasion  with 
his  presence.  Admiral  Philip  with  an  escort 
from  the  navy  yard,  added  interest  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  the  Hon.  John  P.  Faure,  Secretary  of 
the  Guild,  put  the  impetus  of  his  forceful 
character  to  the  event.  Many  of  New  York’s 
most  substantial  citizens  testified  of  their  sup¬ 
port.  Miss  Dodge,  the  granddaughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Dodge,  pulled  the  string  that  freed  the 
doves  from  their  rosy  cage,  suspended  from 
the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  christened  the 
vessel  Helen  C.  Juillard,  after  a  generous 
patron  of  the  Guild’s  work :  Bon  voyage,  Helen 
C.  Juillard. 

This  idea  of  a  floating  hospital  for  the  sick 
babies  and  children  of  New  York  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  St.  John’s  Guild  and  is  finding^ 
imitators  in  other  cities  having  harbors  and 
poor  children. 

A  circle  of  little  girls  in  Brooklyn,  called 
the  Loving  Links,  have  asked  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  first  cot,  which  means  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  |500  to  the  Guild ;  a  lady  on  board 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  naming  the  first 
trip  of  the  vessel,  which  means  |250  paid  to  the 
Guild  for  that  purpose,  and  so  the  interested 
public  pours  its  money  into  the  treasury  of  a 
Guild  which  means  succor  and  health  and 
pleasure  to  the  poor  of  our  great  city.  The 
Guild  will  have  in  service  this  summer  the  two 
floating  hospitals,  the  Emma  Abbott  and  the 
Helen  C.  Juillard,  one  for  the  East  side  and 
the  other  for  the  West  side  of  the  city.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  in  advance  the  thousands  of  sickly 
and  friendless  children  of  New  York  who  will 
receive  the  attentions  and  ministry  of  these 
two  noblest  vessels  that  sail  the  water  of  our 
New  York  Bay.  S.  B.  R. 

It  is  reported  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Bute  is  likely  to  revert  to  the  faith  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Marquis  joined  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  many  years  ago. 
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TUE  FREE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

Teunis  S.  Hamlin  D.D. 

There  has  existed  for  some  years  a  strong 
and  prosperous  organization  known  as  “The 
National  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches 
of  England  and  Wales.”  Its  chief  purpose  is 
to  give  coherence  and  power  to  the  belief  and 
life  of  those  Christians  who  are  outside  of  the 
Established  Church  and  who  had  previously 
possessed  no  means]  of  impressing  themselves 
adequately  upon  the  national  conscience.  Their 
influence  has  been  multiplied  many  fold  by 
this  organization ;  and  they  are  heard  by  pub¬ 
lic  men  with  vastly  enhanced  respect  when 
they  speak  upon  moral  questions ;  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  popular  education  and  international  arbi¬ 
tration.  They  illustrate  anew  the  proverb, 
“In  union  there  is  strength.” 

As  soon  as  the  Council  had  come  to  recognize 
somewhat  its  possibilities,  it  conceived  the 
plan  of  a  new  statement  of  the  essentials  of 
Christian  faith  in  the  form  of  a  brief  cate¬ 
chism.  It  appointed  a  committee  comprising 
representatives  of  eight  denominations  which, 
under  identical  or  similar  names  stand  for  some 
eighty  millions  of  Christians  throughout  the 
world.  Every  member  of  the  committee  is  a 
recognized  leader  in  scholarship,  Biblical 
knowledge  and  piety.  The  names  most  signifl- 
cant  and  familiar  in  this  country  are  Dr.  J. 
Munro  Gibson,  Dr.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  both 
Presbyterians:  Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry,  a  Con- 
gregationalist ;  Dr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  Dr.  John  Clifford,  a 
Baptist.  Presbyterians  may  feel  an  honest 
pride  in  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  pre¬ 
eminent  fitness  of  Dr.  Dykes  to  lead  in  this 
great  work.  About  two  years  ago  he  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  first  draft  for  submission  to 
the  Committee.  The  novelty  of  the  work,  and 
the  faith  and  courage  that  it  required,  were 
well  described  in  the  exclamation  of  Dr. 
Hughes  when  the  Committee  met  to  consider 
this  first  draft.  “Well,  Dr.  Dykes,  you  have 
undertaken  what  no  man  in  Europe  has  dared 
attempt  for  three  hundred  years !  ’  ’  Each  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  was  most  carefully  considered 
and  debated  by  the  whole  Committee ;  and  in 
the  end  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  result  is  a  catechism  of  fifty-two  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  which  may  be  easily  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  in  a  year.  There  are  sub- 
questions  and  answers  under  the  Decalogue 
and  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  language  is  modern, 
simple,  aud,  to  an  unprecedented  degree  in 
creed  making.  Scriptural.  The  most  unlettered 
believer,  the  little  child,  can  understand  these 
answers  and  be  edified,  comforted  and  encour¬ 
aged  by  them. 

This  catechism  covers  all  the  essential  truths 
of  revealed  religion.  Its  topics  in  their  order 
are :  Christianity,  God,  the  Christ,  Sin,  Salva¬ 
tion,  the  Trinity,  Repentance  and  Faith,  the  De¬ 
calogue,  the  Bible,  Prayer,  including  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Church,  the  Minister,  the  Sacra¬ 
ments,  Comfort  in  Life  and  in  Death,  the  Last 
Things.  A  metaphysical  theologian  would  no 
doubt  miss  not  a  few  of  his  favorite  topics, 
aud  would  pronounce  the  definitions  lacking  in 
sharpness  of  distinction  as  between  various 
theories.  But  the  well  read  and  devout  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Bible,  who  is  solicitous  to  know 
only  what  it  teaches,  will  find  no  important 
omissions.  Instead,  the  more  he  goes  over 
this  catechism,  lingers  sympathetically  on  each 
question  and  its  answer,  takes  into  his  mind 
its  wide  comprehensive  scope,  and  especially 
admits  to  his  heart  its  tender,  irenic  spirit, 
the  more  profoundly  will  he  feel  that  he  has 
passed  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  creeds  into 
that  of  the  New  Testament.  For  beyond  any 
statement  of  belief  previously  existing  does 
this  exhibit  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  vividly 
remind  ns  of  his  words  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  and  of  his  Lifers  there  disclosed. 


And  this  should  be  so,  for  this  catechism  is 
the  product  of  a  peaceful  age.  The  odium  the- 
ologicum  has  largely  passed  away.  The  char¬ 
ity  that  Jesus  commended  and  exemplified  is 
at  last  come  to  fruition.  Not,  as  some  seem  to 
think,  because  God’s  people  are  failing  in  fidel¬ 
ity  to  truth  and  growing  lukewarm  in  its  de¬ 
fense;  but  because  they  see  truth  more  largely 
and  broadly ;  discriminate  between  the  essen¬ 
tial  and  non-essential;  are  ready  to  grant  full 
freedom  in  the  latter,  while  they  stand  tena¬ 
ciously  only  for  the  former.  The  Calvinist  is 
not  less  a  Calvinist  than  hitherto;  but  he  has 
reduced  his  Calvinism  to  its  fundamental 
proposition,  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The 
Arminian  is  content,  so  long  as  human  freedom 
is  conceded,  not  to  insist,  as  once  he  did,  on 
all  possible  logical  deductions  from  that  prom¬ 
ise.  And  these  are  the  two  great,  constructive 
theological  types,  of  which  all  others  are  only 
modifications.  When  their  advocates  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  insist  only  upon  this  “irreducible 
minimum”  as  indispensable,  and  to  leave  all 
inferences  to  individual  judgment,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  theological  acrimony  and  schism 
have  become  few  indeed.  Such  is  increasingly 
the  fact  in  our  day ;  a  fact  of  which  this  cate¬ 
chism  is  both  the  product  and  the  prophecy ; 
for  the  purpose  of  its  makers,  as  they  declare 
it,  was  “Not  to  express  the  peculiarities  of 
any  particular  denomination,  but  those  funda¬ 
mental  and  essential  truths  which  are  common 
to  all  the  great  Evangelical  Churches ;  truths 
which  both  unite  and  transcend  all  our  varie- 
tiesTof  opinion. 

Such  a  genesis  of  th^  catechism  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  Christianity.  All  other  creeds 
have  issued  from  conflict,  have  been  state¬ 
ments  of  belief  as  against  unbelief ;  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  truth,  as  at  the  time  understood,  against 
speculative  error.  The  confessions  of  the 
Reformation,  for  example,  were  aimed  against 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  naturally  emphasized, 
not  to  .say,  over-emphasized,  points  in  dispute. 
But  the  authors  of  this  Free  Church  Catechism 
had  no  disputes  to  settle  aud  no  contention  to 
maintain. 

Thus  this  Creed  statement  sprung  from  a 
distinctly  aud  avowedly  irenic  aud  unifying 
purpose.  We  must  think  twice  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  this  attempt  at  unity  on  a  doc¬ 
trinal  basis.  Precisely  this  is  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  pronounce  impossible.  We  are 
quite  familiar  with  efforts  at  union  in  practi¬ 
cal  matters.  Christians  have  for  some  time 
been  co-operating  freely  in  moral  and  religious 
labors.  Many  have  hoped  that  the  path  to 
union  lay  through  church  government  and  that 
the  denominations  were  gradually  drawing 
together  in  this  particular.  But  while  we 
have  thought  doctrinal  union  the  only  unmis¬ 
takable  impossibility,  our  brethren  beyond  the 
Atlantic  have  been  actually  realizing  it.  Cal¬ 
vinists  and  Arminians,  Baptists  and  Pedo- 
Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  have 
not  indeed  disavowed  their  peculiarities,,  but 
they  have  subordinated  them  to  the  truths 
held  in  common  by  all.  God’s  sovereignty  and 
man’s  freedom  are  affirmed  without  attempt  to 
reconcile  them.  The  sacrament  of  baptism 
with  ‘  ‘  water  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  recognized  “as 
a  sacred  rite  instituted  by  our  Lord”  without 
going  on  to  define  just  how  or  at  what  point 
of  Christian  experience  it  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  accepted  as  “a 
perpetual  memorial  of  Jesus’  death,”  of  which 
Christians  are  to  “partake  in  common,”  in 
order  ‘  ‘  to  show  their  oneness  in  Christ ;  to 
confess  openly  their  faith  in  him  and  to  give 
one  another  a  pledge  of  brotherly  love ;  ’  ’  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  say  just  what  sort  of 
Christian  may  sit  at  Christ’s  table.  The 
Church  is  ‘  ‘  that  holy  society  of  believers  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  he  founded ;  of  which  he  is 


the  only  head ;  and  in  which  he  dwells  by  his 
Spirit;”  and  “the  essential  mark  of  a  true 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church”  is  not  some 
specific  form  of  organization,  but  only  “the 
presence  of  Christ,  through  his  Spirit,  mani¬ 
fested  through  holy  life  and  fellowship.  ”  “  A 
Christian  minister  is  one  who  is  called  of  God 
and  the  church  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Word, 
and  a  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Christ.  ’  ’  But  just 
how  God’s  call  shall  become  known,  and  just 
how  the  Church  shall  officially  recognize  it, 
are  matters  left  unspecified.  Are  not  these 
splendid  examples  of  how  all  vital  truth  may 
be  strongly  and  clearly  affirmed,  while  all 
devisive  interpretations  and  opinions  are 
charitably  withheld?  It  was  by  this  truly 
Christian  method  that  these  strong,  learned, 
high-minded  men,  without  self-stultification 
and  without  disloyalty  to  Jesus,  were  able  to 
vote  unanimously  for  every  statement  of  this 
catechism. 

Moreover,  this  creed  is  predominantly  spirit¬ 
ual.  Metaphysical  refinements  are  entirely 
lacking.  The  purpose  of  the  framers  was  “to 
discuss,  not  a  verbal  creed,  but  a  living  relig¬ 
ion.  ”  Hence  it  opens  with  a  definition  of 
Christianity  as  “the  religion  founded  by  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
brought  to  us  the  full  knowledge  of  God  and 
eternal  life.”  Without  attempting  to  define 
the  Infinite  God,  it  tells  us  how  we  “must 
think  of  him;”  “God  is  the  one  eternal  Spirit, 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all  things ;  he  is  love, 
boundless  in  wisdom  and  power,  perfect  in 
holiness  and  justice,  in  mercy  and  truth.  ’  ’  It 
affirms  the  Deity  of  Christ  upon  his  own  testi¬ 
mony  that  “He  is  the  Son  of  God  whom  the 
Father  in  his  great  love  sent  into  the  world 
to  be  our  Saviour  from  sin;”  but  it  offers 
no  speculation  as  to  how  two  natures  unite 
to  form  one  person.  Instead  it  brings  Jesus 
blessedly  and  helpfully  near  to  us  as  “the  per¬ 
fect  man  who  represents  our  race  before  God ; 
our  brother-man  who  is  touched  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  infirmities,  as  well  as  a  perfect 
example  of  what  we  ought  to  be.  ’  ’  His  death, 
resurrection,  ascension  aud  reign  in  heaven 
are  treated  not  as  historical  events  simply, 
but  as  vitally  related  to  our  escape  from  the 
penalty  aud  power  of  sin  and  to  our  glorious 
immortality.  The  “consequences  of  sin”  are 
solemnly  aud  movingly  stated ;  ‘  ‘  sin  separates 
man  from  God,  corrupts  his  nature,  exposes 
him  to  manifold  pains  and  griefs,  and  unless  he 
repents  must  issue  in  death  eternal.  ”  But  the 
penitent  and  believing  man  is  assured  that 
“in  Christ  he  belongs  to  God,  who  makes  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  him;”  and  that  at  Jesus’  second  coming 
he  shall  “rise  from  the  dead  and  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  him  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.”  Is  not  this  the  very  voice 
of  our  Redeemer  himself?  Is  it  not  a  noble 
statement  of  his  work  for  ns,  and  of  our  hope 
in  him?  Does  it  not  lift  ns  strongly  above  the 
mists  of  strife  and  doubt,  and  set  us  on  the 
mountain- top  of  clear  and  glorious  vision? 

But  what  is  perhaps  the  best  feature  of  this 
catechism  remains  to  be  stated ;  namely,  its 
lucid  aud  cogent  application  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  to  daily  living.  His  own  definition  of 
that  religion  as  supreme  love  to  God  and  equal 
love  to  man  is  emphasized  as  it  should  be,  but 
as  it  is  not  in  any  other  creed.  “The  Ten 
Commandments  are  here  for  the  first  time 
definitely  construed  in  their  Christian  sense;” 
and  one  may  add,  in  their  natural  and  full 
sense;  for  example,  the  Fourth  Commandment 
is  said  to  teach  us  “that  we  ought  to  be  dili¬ 
gent  in  our  calling  during  six  days  in  the  week, 
but  keep  one  day  hallowed  for  rest  and  wor¬ 
ship.  ”  The  first  half  of  this  is  novel  in  creed 
statement ;  the  Westminster  symbols  entirely 
ignore  God’s  requirement  that  we  shall  “labor 
and  do  all  our  work.  ’  ’  This  is  to  cut  the 
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Christian  nerve  of  industry,  that  primal  virtue 
without  which  civilized  society  is  impossible, 
and  of  which  St.  Paul  says,  “If  any  will  not 
work  gladly,  neither  let  him  eat.  ’  ’  So  again, 
the  Seventh  Commandment  teaches  us  “to 
honor  God’s  ordinance  of  marriage,  to  preserve 
modesty,  and  to  keep  ourselves  chaste  in 
thought,  speech  and  behaviour.  ’  ’  This  fullness 
of  interpretation  and  application  is  most  ad¬ 
mirable;  the  Westminster  catechisms  find  in 
the  commandment  chastity  only.  So,  once 
more,  the  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Command¬ 
ments  teach  us  “to  be  honest  and  fair  in  all 
onr  dealings ;  in  no  wise  to  take  unbrotherly 
advantage  of  another  by  fraud  or  force ;  never 
to  deceive  anyone,  or  spread  reports  to  our 
neighbor’s  hurt;  nor,  even  in  our  heart,  to 
grudge  our  fellowman  his  prosperity,  or  desire 
to  deprive  him  of  that  which  is  his;  but  al¬ 
ways  to  cultivate  a  thankful  and  contented 
spirit,’’  Could  language  state  more  definitely 
the  Christian  ethic  at  present  called  altruism? 
Or  put  Christianity  more  beautifully  in  touch 
and  harmony  with  all  that  is  true  and  right  in 
our  modern  humanitarian  reforms? 

The  same  thought  is  even  more  fully  brought 
out  in  the  fresh  and  strong  exposition  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  “Thy  kingdom  come’’  means 
“that  the  Gospel  may  spread  and  prevail  in 
all  the  world,  till  the  power  of  evil  is  over¬ 
thrown,  and  Jesus  reigns  in  every  heart,  and 
governs  every  relation  of  human  life.  ’  ’  So  in 
the  last  petition,  whose  meaning  is  so  much 
uestioned,  we  ‘  ‘  entreat  that  we  may  not  need, 
for  our  humbling,  to  be  exposed  to  severe 
temptation  and  that  we  may  be  kept  from  the 
power  of  every  spiritual  enemy.  ’  ’  Could  any 
statement  of  divine  truth  be  more  simple, 
practical,  personal  and  edifying? 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  very  imperfect  analy¬ 
sis  and  characterization  of  this  remarkable 
catechism,  which  comes  before  the  English- 
speaking  Christian  world  to  be  judged  purely 
upon  its  merits.  It  has  no  ecclesiastical  im¬ 
primatur,  since  the  Committee  that  prepared  it 
was  created  by  the  voluntary  Council  of  the 
Free  Churches,  but  was  not  the  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  those  churches.  Denominational 
loyalty,  therefore,  cannot  be  urged  in  any 
quarter  as  a  motive  for  its  acceptance  What¬ 
ever  favor  and  use  it  gains  will  be  entirely 
spontaneous,  and  will  proceed  solely  from  the 
intelligent  judgment  of  thoughtful,  open- 
minded  and  unity-loving  Christians,  that  it 
correctly  and  adequately  expresses  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Jesus.  For  one,  I  thankfully  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  long, 
wearisome,  but  ever  onward  march  toward  the 
reunion  of  Christendom.  The  very  fact  that 
it  could  be  produced  by  the  leading  scholars  of 
eight  principal  denominations  is  almost  a  mira¬ 
cle  of  grace.  Would  this  have  been  possible 
fifty  years  ago,  or  twenty-five?  It  probably 
would  have  been  impossible  even  ten  years 
ago,  so  rapidly  have  distrust  and  suspicion 
been  diminishing,  and  respect  and  confidence 
increasing,  within  the  very  recent  past.  Its 
tone  is  as  spiritual  as  its  language  is  modem. 
It  has  completely  escaped  the  mediaeval  shadow 
that  rests  upon  even  the  creeds  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  ashamed  to  be  homely,  prac¬ 
tical  and  quite  intelligible  to  the  plain  average 
Christian.  It  is  not  afraid  to  say  roundly 
what  the  New  Testament  says,  that  “God  is 
love.  ’  ’  It  does  not  shrink  from  affirming  that 
unrepented  sin  ‘  ‘  must  issue  in  death  eternal.  ’  ’ 
It  gives  scope  within  inspiration  for  all  that 
devout  scholarship  may  learn  about  the  Bible. 
It  declares  and  emphasizes  what  eighty  millions 
of  Christians  hold  in  common.  It  is  a  product 
of  substantial  unity  already  existing.  God 
grant  that  it  may  lead  the  way  to  that  larger 
unity  of  trast  and  love  which  Jesus  pronounces 
the  condition  of  the  world’s  acceptance  of  him¬ 
self  as  Saviour  and  Lord. 


MACALESTER  COLLEGE,  ST.  PAUL. 

Rev.  William  C.  Covert. 

There  are  no  ivy-clad  walls  about  Macalester 
College.  The  requisite  of  age  is  wanting. 
The  story  of  its  career  is  hardly  worthy  to  be 
called  history,  if  a  long  sweep  of  time  be  im¬ 
plied  in  that  word.  But  in  the  matter  of  results 
indicating  a  future,  this  college,  with  but  fifteen 
years  of  corporate  existence  to  its  credit,  has  a 
history  which  every  lover  of  education  will  be 
glad  to  trace. 

It  is  one  of 
the  fmits  of 
the  sowing  of 
the  most  gift¬ 
ed  literary 
man  this  new 
Northwest 
can  claim, 
the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  D.  Neill 
D.  D. ,  who 
was  to  the 
Northwest 
what  Mark 
Hopkins  was 
to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Grad¬ 
uated  at  Am¬ 
herst  in  1842, 
he  studied 
theology  un¬ 
der  Albert 
Barnes  in  his 
native  city, 

Philadelphia. 

With  true 
missionary 
spirit  became 
1 0  Galena, 

Ill.,  in  1847,  where  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
was  licensed  and  sent  on  to  St.  Paul.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  miserable  village  which  is  now  onr 
beautiful  St.  Paul  just  as  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota  was  formed.  He  organized  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  November,  1849, 
and  the  House  of  Hope  Church  in  1855.  From 
1851-1854  he  was  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  the  Territory.  He  founded  the 
Baldwin  School  for  Boys,  out  of  which  grew 
Macalester  College.  He  assisted  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  State  University  of  Minnesota, 
which  now  enrolls  as  many  students  as  Har¬ 
vard,  and  was  its  first  Chancellor.  After  the 
War,  through  which  he  served  as  a  chaplain, 
he  was  one  of  Lincoln’s  secretaries  and  later 


Through  the  personal  infiuence  of  Dr.  Neill, 
Mr.  Charles  Macalester  of  Philadelphia  made 
in  1873  a  valuable  gift  of  property  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  as  a  foundation  for  the  college.  Dr. 
Neill  framed  its  plans  and  appointed  its  first 
trustees.  In  1880  the  young  institution  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rice  D.D.,  a  brave,  devoted 
teacher  and  pioneer  missionary,  was  given  the 
irksome  office  of  Financial  Agent.  The  college 


consul  to  Dublin.  Returning  to  his  State,  he 
began  earnest  labor  in  behalf  of  a  college  on 
the  New  England  type.  Macalester  College  is 
the  result. 


MACALESTKK  COLLEGE 

came  to  strength  andjpopnlarity  so  suddenly 
that  the  question  whether  the  conditions  war¬ 
ranted  its  establishment  or  not  would  have 
been  considered  an  open  challenge  of  divine 
providence. 

West  you  must  go  twelve  hundred  miles,  to 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  to  find  another  Presby¬ 
terian  college;  north  five  hundred  miles,  to 
Winnipeg,  for  another;  four  hundred  miles 
south  to  Lake  Forest  for  another,  and  the  same 
distance  to  the  south  and  west,  to  Huron, 
S.  D.,  for  another. 

In  supplying  the  educational  needs  of  this 
vast  field,  Macalester  stands  alone,  and  on  the 
demand  for  an  education  for  our  youth  in  a 
positive  Christian  atmosphere  rests  her  claims 
to  exist.  In  a  great  undevel¬ 
oped  State,  with  but  a  million 
and  a  half  inhabitants,  whose 
capital  for  the  most  part  was 
the  credit  they  held  in  the  East, 
with  about  two-thirds  of  the 
churches  in  the  Synod  drawing 
from  the  Home  Board,  and  with 
practically  no  unencumbered 
endowments,  this  college  stood 
in  a  position  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  slightest  finan¬ 
cial  depression.  It  soon  went 
the  way  of  the  unendowed. 

Those  who  have  known  the 
sorrows  of  subscription  colleges 
during  periods  of  panic  can 
imagine  what  the  college  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  depression  of 
the  last  five  years.  Thanks  to 
the  courage  and  self-denial  of 
the  noble  Christian  gentleman 
and  scholar.  President  James 
Wallace  Ph.D.,  at  its  head, 
and  his  spirited  faculty,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  group  of  generous  friends,  the 
crisis  is  now  passed. 

Dr.  Neill  was  succeeded  in  the  executive 
office  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  MoCurdy  D.  D. ,  and  he 
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by  the  H«v.  Adam  W.  Ringland  D.D.  There 
are  now,  besides  President  Wallace,  eleven 
members  in  the  faculty,  of  which  Prof.  Q.  W. 
Davis  Ph.D.  (Yale)  is  the  dean.  The  cnr- 


PRESIDENT  JAMES  WAIXACE  PH.D. 


ricnlnm  is  framed  according  to  the  best 
educational  standards  and  is  as  varied  as  the 
conditions  of  the  institution  will  admit.  It 
is  pleasing  to  note  that  in  no  college  is  the 
Bible  tanght  upon  more  scholarly  and  practical 
lines  than  in  the  Semitic  Department  under 
Professor  Davis.  There  are  now  enrolled  one 
hundred  and  thirty  students  and  not  a  rich 
man’s  son  among  them.  They  come  from 
homes  all  over  the  Northwest  and  in  their 
faces  as  well  as  in  their  class-room  conduct 
give  good  evidence  of  their  rugged  and  deter¬ 
mined  character,  as  well  as  their  singleness  of 
purpose  in  college  life.  This  self-denying  and 
serious  company  of  students  makes  a  whole¬ 
some  picture  to  keep  in  one’s  mind  in  these 
days  when  the  pace  for  university  life  is  too 
often  set  by  rich  social  coteries,  to  whom  the 
curriculum  is  but  a  minor  consideration. 
Twenty-five  alumni  are  now  in  the  ministry, 
and  as  many  more  students  are  looking  forward 
to  Christian  work,  though  the  college  is  not 
a  theological  school. 

For  location  this  new  plant  is  most  fortunate- 
The  grounds  lie  half-way  between  the  Twin 
Cities,  on  the  crest  of  a  slope  that  falls  gradu¬ 
ally  towards  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Mississippi. 
With  campus  and  seven  buildings  the  property 
is  valued  at  |175,000. 

To  some  it  may  seem  like  affectation  and 
presumption  to  say  so  much  of  so  little,  on 
the  principle  that  little  colleges,  like  little  chil¬ 
dren.  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  It  is  true 
that  this  young  college,  the  object  of  much 
toil  and  self-sacrifice,  has  no  rich  past  upon 
which  to  dwell  complacently,  nor  has  it  a 
sufficient  endowment  to  make  the  present  easy. 
But  it  stands  in  a  great  and  needy  field.  It 
looks  to  the  future  confident  that  in  the  plan 
of  God  for  uplifting  and  saving  this  portion 
of  our  republic  it  is  to  have  no  little  part. 

Quite  recently  the  Actors’  Society  of  New 
York,  of  which  Mr.  Mackay  is  President,  has 
petitioned  the  legislature  at  Albany  against  a 
bill  which  has  been  introduced  for  the  opening 
of  theatres  on  Sundays,  and  similar  action  has 
been  taken  by  actors  in  Chicago.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  is  being  advocated  in  a  somewhat  unex¬ 
pected  quarter.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  a 
movement  was  started  in  the  stores  of  Paris 
for  the  promotion  of  Sunday  observance,  and 
the  very  decided  action  of  journalists  in  Lon¬ 
don  against  the  publication  of  Sunday  papers 
has  also  shown  that  the  Sabbath  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  institution  even  by 
those  who  have  little  sympathy  with  Puritan 
Christianity.  The  Sunday  has  come  to  stay, 
and  the  more  it  is  attacked  the  more  strongly 
entrenched  is  its  position  as  a  Sabbath  of  rest. 


THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

PROFESSOR  STE>T:SS’S  theology  of  THE 
SEW  TESTAMENT.* 

This  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  “In¬ 
ternational  Theological  Library.’’  The  char¬ 
acteristic  note  of  the  book  as  an  exposition  of 
New  Testament  theology  is  struck  early  in 
the  Preface.  “I  do  not  believe  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  the  mere  product  of  the  age  in  which 
it  arose.  I  hold  to  the  unique  and  distinctive 
originality  of  Jesus  and  to  the  supernatural 
origin  of  his  Gospel.  .  .  .  Christianity  tran¬ 
scends  its  historical  relations  and  limitations, 
and  can  be  justly  estimated  only  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  its  divine  origin  and  singularity.’’ 

These  are  golden  words  and  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  indicating  the  method  pursued 
in  the  volume  before  us.  They  leave  the 
author  free  to  take,  quoting  again  his  own 
words,  “full  and  careful  account’’  of  the  his¬ 
torical  conditions,  relations  and  limitations 
amid  which  this  divine  “movement  in  human 
life  and  history  which  we  call  Christianity’’ 
took  place.  That  he  has  used  this  liberty  to 
the  fullest  extent,  in  intellectual  freedom, 
with  intelligence,  ample  knowledge,  on  a  sound, 
critical  method,  and  with  highly  satisfactory 
results,  the  book  itself  abundantly  shows. 

Biblical  theology  as  a  distinct  department  of 
theological  science  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  Substantially  it  is  hardly  older  than 
Schmidt’s  two  volumes  on  that  subject.  Forty 
years  ago  it  was  unknown  in  our  schools  of 
theology.  The  rapid  advance  it  has  made  and 
the  importance  now  given  to  it  as  a  distinct 
department  of  theological  science  are  signs  of 
the  healthy  direction  of  Christian  thought 
toward  the  Bible  and  the  confident,  fearless 
approach  to  it  by  all  the  schools,  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  source  of  authority  in  religious  faith. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Professor  Stevens’s 
handbook.  The  general  arrangem^t  is  that 
which  is  commonly  pursued :  first,  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptics,  followed  by  his 
teaching  as  presented  in  John;  “The  Primitive 
Apostolic  Teaching;’’  the  Theology  of  Paul,  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  of  John. 

Two  of  these  topics  have  been  treated  by  the 
author  before  in  special  menographs  on  St. 
Paul  and  on  St.  John. 

The  work  is  expository  rather  than  contro¬ 
versial,  yet  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
bring  up  the  various  phases  of  opinion  on  the 
topics  discussed,  as  for  example,  Wendt’s, 
Beyschlag’s,  Weiss’s,  Pfieiderer’s  and  state  his 
own  reasons  in  opposition.  The  critical  inter, 
pretation  of  texts  is  particularly  well  done, 
with  the  acute  eye  of  the  textual  critic  com¬ 
bined  with  the  generalizing  power  of  the 
theologian.  Professor  Stevens  writes  in  a 
free,  candid  and  fearless  way,  without  reck¬ 
less  inconsideration  or  partial  judgments,  and 
with  a  quiet  confidence  that  he  is  before  a 
tribunal  at  which  truth  will  win.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  is  (p.  19)  the  discussion  of  our  Lord’s 
assertion  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
should  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled,  “a  state¬ 
ment,’’  as  Dr.  Stevens  remarks,  “which,  if 
read  by  itself,  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
perpetual  validity  of  the  whole  Old  Testament 
system,  ritual,  sacrifices  and  all.  But  to  the 
statement  in  question  Jesus  immediately  adds, 

‘  ‘  till  all  things  be  fulfilled  or  accomplished.  ’  ’ 
He  does  not,  therefore,  say  that  no  part  shall 
ever  pass  away  (as  it  has  done,  and  that,  too, 
in  consequence  of  his  own  teaching),  but  only 
that  no  part  shall  escape  the  process  of  fulfill¬ 
ment.  ’  ’  He  then  proceeds  to  a  luminous  dis- 

*  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  George 
Barker  Stevens  Ph  D.,  D.D.  Dwight  Professor  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  $2..50. 


cnssion  of  the  confused  and  perplexed  question 
what  this  process  of  fulfillment  is. 

We  note,  as  points  of  no  less  importance  and 
merit,  the  exposition  of  our  Lord's  conception 
of  the  kingdom,  kingdom  of  God,  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Son  of  God,  Son  of  man,  our  Lord’s 
allusions  to  good  and  evil  spirits,  demon¬ 
possessions,  and  the  amount  of  recognition  in¬ 
volved  in  his  citation,  for  example,  of  the 
Psalms  (“David  himself  said’’).  All  these 
topics,  and  others  no  less  or  even  more  trying 
to  the  expositor,  are  discussed  with  a  breadth 
of  comprehension  and  all-around  appreciation 
which  speak  as  well  for  the  author’s  wisdom 
and  good  sense  as  for  his  knowledge  and  criti¬ 
cal  accomplishments. 

These  remarks  apply  in  even  greater  force  to 
the  discussion  of  the  passages  relating  to  the 
crucial  problems  of  the  paronsia  and  the  judg¬ 
ment.  In  this  chapter  the  student  will  get  his 
first  adequate  example  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  free  method  of  dealing  with  the  New 
Testament  over  the  older  and  more  mechanical 
methods  which  some  conservative  expositors 
still  adhere  to.  Professor  Stevens  is  certainly 
conservative  and  reverent,  but  he  believes  in 
permitting  the  Bible  to  tell  its  own  story,  and 
in  not  blinking  the  indications  contained  in 
it  as  to  its  own  composition.  He  believes  at 
all  events  in  the  Apostolic  doctrine  of  “com¬ 
paring  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,’’  and,  by 
his  cautious,  critical  application  to  the  five 
great  passages  which  contain  what  the  Synopti¬ 
cal  Gospels  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
second  advent  and  the  judgment,  brings  out  in 
a  very  clear  and  positive  light  the  definite 
results  of  those  extremely  difficult  and  con¬ 
fused  passages. 

As  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Dr.  Stevens  attrib¬ 
utes  it  to  John,  but  gives  it  a  character  and. 
purpose  which  goes  far  to  account  for  its  varia¬ 
tions  from  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  He  writes : 
“The  Gospel  of  John  is  a  distillation  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  from  the  alembic 
of  the  apostle’s  own  mind.  It  is  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  words,  deeds 
and  person,  derived  from  intimate  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  him  and  colored  and  shaped  by  a 
long  life  of  Christian  thought  and  experience. 
It  is,  therefore,  less  of  the  nature  of  a  mere 
report  or  chronicle  than  the  Synoptic  tradition ; 
it  is  rather  a  version,  a  free  rendering,  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  what  Christ  had  imparted  to  one  who 
had  made  his  teaching  so  completely  his  own 
that  it  had  become  fused  and  blended  with  his 
own  thought  and  life.’’  And  again  he  re¬ 
marks,  “John’s  version,  verbally  considered  is 
more  remote  from  the  original  form,  but  it  is. 
not  on  that  account  less  true  to  their  real  sig¬ 
nificance.  ’  ’ 

The  chapter  on  “Jesus’  Testimony  to  him¬ 
self,  ’  ’  while  marked  at  every  step  with  the 
golden  candor  of  the  best  criticism  does  not 
fail  in  positive  results.  We  read  here,  for 
example:  “The  relation  to  God  which  this 
Bonship  denotes  is  .  .  .  absolutely  unique;  it 
can  be  predicated  of  no  other.  This  uniqueness 
the  fourth  Gospel  sets  in  strong  relief  by  its 
doctrine  of  eternal  pre-existence.  Christ  does 
not  become  a  son  of  God ;  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 

.  .  .  As  against  the  assertion  that  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  was  “purely  human,’’  he  sets  the 
belief  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  ‘  ‘  that  the  self- 
testimony  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  New 
Testament  compels  the  inference  that  he  eter¬ 
nally  partakes  in  the  nature  of  Deity;’’  add¬ 
ing  in  his  own  part:  “I  hold  that  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  correct.’’ 

With  regard  to  the  founding  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  as  a  permanent  memorial,  we  gather 
from  the  scanty  allusions  to  the  subject  (pp, 
125  and  461 )  that  Dr.  Stevens  holds  that  Paul’s- 
statements  and  Luke’s  are  too  clear  and  strong, 
to  be  set  aside  or  modified. 

W’e  should  expect  from  Dr.  Stevens  that  his. 
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fallest  and  tichest  work  wonld  be  in  the  ex¬ 
position  of  John  and  of  Panl.  We  have  allnded 
to  the  discnssion  of  John  and  given  some  illus¬ 
tration  of  it.  The  chapters  relating  to  Panl 
are,  perhaps,  yet  richer  in  suggestion,  particu¬ 
larly  those  parts  which  deal  with  sacrifice  and 
the  death  of  Christ  in  its  sacrificial  and  re¬ 
demptive  relation  to  sin,  and  with  justification. 
The  brief  expression  of  his  view  is  that  Christ’s 
death  is  substitutionary,  not  in  assuming  guilt 
and  bearing  punishment,  but  in  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  bearing  the  suffering  and  bur¬ 
den  of  sin.  In  this  way  the  death  of  Christ 
reveals  the  love  of  God  as  well  as  his  hatred  of 
sin  and  “pursues  a  method  which  illustrates 
alike  his  goodness  and  severity,  that  is,  re¬ 
veals,  vindicates  and  satisfies  his  whole  moral 
nature’’— not  only  his  justice,  but  his  wisdom, 
his  mercy,  and  the  whole  moral  content  of  his 
paternal  nature.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
recent  soggestion  we  have  seen  as  to  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

We  must  reluctantly  end  our  notice  here, 
only  adding  that  Dr.  Stevens  writes  in  a  clear 
and  attractive  style  and  that  his  work  is  free 
from  technicalities. 

The  Fl’xdamentax.  Ideas  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  Explained  and  Described 
FOR  Protestants  and  Catholics.  By  Frank 
Hugh  Foster,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Pacific  Theological  Seminary  (Congrega- 
tionalist),  Oakland,  Cal.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School 
Work.  Philadelphia. 

This  is  no  ordinary  example  of  Protestant 
polemics  against  Rome  any  more  than  Moeh- 
ler's  Symbolik  was,  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
side  of  the  question,  or  Base’s  Handbuch  der 
Protestanti»chen  Polemik  gegen  die  romish- 
katoUerhe  Kirche,  which  Professor  Foster  at 
one  time  thought  of  translating  and  which 
has  had  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
general  lines,  method  and  spirit  of  the  present 
volume.  Within  the  limitations  of  space 
which  are  required  for  a  brief,  compendious> 
popular  handbook  this  volume  contains  a  re¬ 
markably  full  and  adequate  statement  of  the 
precise  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
communions,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  position, 
and  the  Protestant  objection  to  it.  Free  and 
constant  use  is  made  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
side  of  Moehler,  Heinrich’s  monumental  work, 
the  four  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Perrone,  which 
represent  more  nearly  than  any  other  the 
“standard  Roman  theology  of  the  present 
day, ’’ and  Cardinal  Gibbons’s  “Faith  of  our 
Fathers.  ’  ’  a  very  able  and  popular  presentation 
which  has  had  an  enormous  circulation  among 
Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Foster  has  made  the  bravest  attempt  to 
present  the  Rolnan  Catholic  view  not  only  in 
a  way  which  could  be  defended  from  the  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  of  that  Church,  but  in  the 
highest  and  most  ideal  form  in  which  in  every 
case  it  is  capable.  This  is  what  every  Protest¬ 
ant  reader  who  in  any  sense  represents  what 
is  characteristic  of  Protestantism  would  desire 
it  to  be,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  the 
book,  we  should  call  it  in  this  most  critical  and 
essential  point  an  ideal  work.  A  good  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  treatment  of  the  difiicnlt  and  more 
or  less  perplexed  subject  of  Papal  Infallibility. 
The  subject  is  discussed  fully  and  with  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy  which  provides  for  all  the 
reservations  which  recent  Roman  writers  have 
so  much  insisted  on,  such  as  that  the  Pope 
might  hold  erroneous  opinions  on  matters  of 
faith  and,  as  some  have  said,  even  be  a  heretic 
personally  without  affecting  his  ex-cathedra 
decisions.  Very  distinctly  the  author  repudi¬ 
ates  the  notion  that  papal  infallibility  is  in 
any  sense  the  assertion  of  a  kind  of  omnis¬ 
cience  for  the  Pope.  His  final  statement  is 
one  that  should  be  intelligible  to  all  Protestants 
and  which  strikes  us  as  extremely  happy:  “It 
is  precisely  that  qualification  in  the  Pope  for 


his  work  which  the  historic  Protestant  theory 
of  inspiration  ascribes  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament’’— that  they  were  preserved 
from  all  error  while  engaged  in  the  composition, 
just  as  the  Pope  is  assumed  to  be  divinely 
guarded  while  representing  the  Church  ex¬ 
cathedra. 

Earth  Sculpture,  or  the  Origin  of  L.vnd- 
Forms.  By  James  Geikie  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.  S.  etc.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $2.60. 

This  new  volume  in  “The  Science  Series,’’ 
edited  by  Professors  Cattell  and  Beddard,  fills 
a  vacant  place  in  the  catalogue  of  English  sci¬ 
entific  books  for  general  readers.  It  takes  for 
its  theme  the  exposition  of  the  surface -features 
of  the  globe,  the  agents  which  operate,  the 
method  of  operation,  and  the  result.  This 
leads  the  author  through  an  exposition  of  the 
agents  of  denudation  and  an  elaborate  study  of 
land -form  as  affected  by  the  various  types  of 
stratification,  displacements,  igneous  or  glacial 
action,  wind  and  water.  Basins  and  coast¬ 
lines  are  next  studied  and  the  volume  ends 
with  a  classification  of  land-forms  and  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  results.  It  is  intelligently  and  copi¬ 
ously  illustrated  with  drawings  which  lend 
great  assistance  to  the  text  and  will  save  the 
non-professioal  reader  much  time  and  strength, 
besides  adding  to  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the 
book  for  him. 

BOOK  >'0TES. 

Lovers  of  good  verse  will  welcome  Hermione 
and  Other  Poeme,  by  Edward  Rowland  Sill. 
Sill  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1861.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  without  recognition,  as  he 
was  at  one  time  professor  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  California,  though 
the  first  volume  of  his  poems  was  struggling 
into  light  in  1887,  the  year  of  the  poet’s  death. 
This  was  followed  by  a  second,  two  years  later. 
The  one  named  above  is  the  third  and  final  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  collection 
of  minor  verse,  written  in  the  purest  English, 
rich  in  religious  sentiment,  musical,  polished 
to  the  finest  point  of  poetic  workmanship. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.) 

It  has  been  understood  for  some  time  that 
both  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  and  Mr.  James 
Wright,  son-in-law  of  George  Muller  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  Eng.,  were  both  engaged  on  the  life  of 
that  remarkable  man.  Mr.  Wright  has,  how¬ 
ever,  resigned  his  part  in  that  work  of  Dr. 
Pierson,  on  condition  that  the  manuscript 
should  be  submitted  to  him  for  correction  and 
review  previous  to  publication.  This  having 
been  done,  the  work  is  now  published  with  Mr. 
Wright’s  full  endorsement  as  the  only  author¬ 
ized  Memoir  for  British  and  American  readers. 
It  is  published  by  the  Baker  and  Taylor 
Company  ($1.60)  under  the  title  George  Muller 
of  Bristol  and  his  irit/icss  to  a  Prayer-hearing 
God,  by  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  James  Wright,  son-in-law  and  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  work  of  George  Muller.  The 
volume  contains  the  full  story  of  Muller’s  life 
and  leading  to  the  work  at  Bristol,  the  work 
done  there,  its  results  and  methods.  The 
supreme  interest  of  the  book  lies,  as  Muller 
would  have  wished  it  to  lie,  in  its  testimony 
to  the  power  of  prayer  and  the  great  number 
of  answers  recorded.  Readers  who  still  have 
their  doubts  as  to  Muller’s  methods  must  re¬ 
member  that  his  view  of  what  prayer  actually 
is,  in  Christian  experience,  is  exactly  the  same 
Mr.  Huxley  assumed  it  should  be  in  proposing 
the  rather  irreverent  test  of  his  famous  ‘  ‘  prayer- 
gauge. ’’  Both  men  accepted  the  same  view  of 
prayer  as  a  force  in  the  world.  The  testimony 
of  Mailer’s  life  is  that  it  stands  the  test. 

To  bring  his  thoughts  on  church  unity  into 
one  series.  Dr.  William  Bead  Huntington  D.D. 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  has  republished,  in 
connection  with  his  recent  volumes  on  “The 
National  Church’’  and  “The  Peace  of  the 


Church,’’  a  fourth  edition  of  The  Church  Idea, 
An  Essay  toward  Unity.  These  papers  were  first 
published  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  They  are 
fresh,  timely  and  catholic  as  ever,  and  for  the 
reason  that,  though  Christian  thought  has  been 
rapidly  catching  up  with  them,  it  has  not  got¬ 
ten  beyond  them  yet.  This  remark  will  be 
plainer  when  we  add  that  the  papers  in  this 
collection  published  in  1870  go  on  the  theory  of 
the  famous  quadrilateral  as  a  basis  of  unity. 
They  have  the  never-failing  charm  of  a  cath¬ 
olic  spirit  combined  with  the  grace  of  literary 
form.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  50  cents. ) 

M.  F.  Mansfield  and  A.  Wessels  have  just 
reprinted  in  a  very  neat  and  convenient  book¬ 
let,  The  World’s  essay  on  The  Religion  of  Mr. 
Kifding,  by  W.  B.  Parker.  It  is  a  very  good 
piece  of  reading,  in  praise  of  militant  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  of  the  strong  masculine  and  serious 
tone  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  verse. 


LITEKAKY  NOTES. 

Nothing  can  be  more  meaty  or  have  more  in 
it  of  the  very  life  of  the  day  than  the  Review 
of  Reviews  for  May.  Among  its  contributions 
we  note  ‘  ‘  ()ur  Delegation  to  The  Hague,  ’  ’  with 
portraits  of  the  Commissioners  and  quite  a 
series  to  illustrate  Mr.  White.  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw  contributes  an  exceedingly  valuable  study 

of  the  new  San  Francisco  (Charter. - The 

paper  which  will  attract  immediate  attention 
in  the  May  number  of  Appleton's  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly  is  ‘  ‘  Liquid  Air,  ’  ’  by  Prof.  Ira 
Remsen.  (Illustrated. )  Professor  Lombroso 
has  a  highly  interesting  paper  on  “Insane 
Characters  in  Fiction  and  the  Drama.  ’  ’  We 
note  also  a  timely  and  thoughtful  paper  on 
‘  ‘  Colonial  Expansion  and  Foreign  Trade,  ’  ’  ty 

Jacob  Schamhof. - The  American  Journal  of 

Science,  established  by  Benjamin  Silliman  in 
1818,  is  now  edited  by  his  m:andson.  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Dana  of  Yale,  with  the  assistance 

of  a  large  corps  of  scientific  professors. - 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  gives  the  open¬ 
ing  place  to  a  paper  on  ‘  ‘  The  Samoan  Crisis 
and  its  Causes,  ’  ’  by  .Tohn  George  Leigh.  Baron 
Coubertin  continues  his  papers  on  France 
since  1814.  Arthur  Symons  appears  with  a 
paper  on  Balzac,  and  an  unknown  author  under 
the  name  of  “Diplomaticus”  throws  cold* 
water  on  the  Czar’s  convention  in  a  paper  on 

“The  Vanishing  of  Universal  Peace.’’ - 

The  Critical  Review  of  Theological  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Literature,  edited  by  Principal  Salmond 
(Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark;  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons),  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  we  have  in  English  to  a  critical  Review 
of  Philosophy  and  Theology.  The  last  number 
opens  with  a  review  of  Canon  Gore’s  “Essays 
in  aid  of  the  Reform  of  the  Church,’’  by  Prof. 
T.  M.  Lindsay  D.  D.,  Glasgow. - The  Meth¬ 

odist  Review  for  May  and  June  contains  much 
matter  that  no  intelligent  student  would  will¬ 
ingly  miss,  as  for  example.  President  Warren’s 
paper  on  “Current  Biblical  Discussions — The 
Proper  Attitude  of  Theological  Faculties  with 
respect  to  them.  ’  ’ 

Lovers  of  books,  good  books  rare  and  elegant, 
should  not  overlook  Book  Culture,  edited 
monthly  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Edwin  Buckner  Hall,  Boston. 

People  interested  in  the  American  Indians, 
and  every  American  citizen,  young  or  old, 
should  be,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  can 
have  all  the  facts  of  their  present  numbers  and 
status  by  getting  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Indian  Commission — with  its  first  rate  map 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Campbell,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Asheville,  N. 
C.,  is  out  with  a  pamphlet.  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Race  Problem  in  the  South,  which  lets  one  far 
into  the  depths  of  Southern  opinion  and  senti¬ 
ment.  We  by  no  means  agree  with  all  the 
writer  says,  but  his  main  positions  are  inex¬ 
pugnable.  He  asserts  that  though  the  present 
generation  is  not  responsible  for  the  race  prob¬ 
lem  it  is  responsible  for  its  solution.  He  says 
the  Southern  negroes  have  made  immense 
progress  in  education  and  wealth,  that  the 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  lynching,  by  the 
shot  gun  nor  by  political  discrimination  against 
the  negroes,  and  that  the  demoralization  of  the 
negroes  since  the  war  can  be  traced  largely  to 
the  indifference  of  Christians,  and  that  it  is 
high  time  for  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
gird  herself  for  this  work. 
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and  in  this  strength  she  wins  her  successes  or 
bears  np  under  her  defeats.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  Dennis  we  are  enabled  to  give  two 
pictures  from  his  val- 
nable  book  ‘  ‘  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  and  So¬ 
cial  Progress,”  show¬ 
ing  the  Girls’  Semi¬ 
nary  of  Euphrates 
College  at  Harpoot, 
which  was  burned  by 
the  Turks  in  1895,  and 
a  group  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  intelli¬ 
gent  faces  show 
plainly  the  effect  of 
their  Christian  train¬ 
ing. 

The  girls’  school  in 
Erzeroxim  during  its 
more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  had 
several  score  of  board¬ 
ers,  who  have  been  day 
and  night  under  the 
care  of  devoted  teach¬ 
ers,  American  and 
Armenian.  Its  influence 


Near  the  river  Sakana,  the  ancient  Sangarins, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Priam  tells  of  assembling 
a  great  host  to  resist  the  Amazons,  is  the 
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WOMAN’S  WORK  IN  TURKEY. 

Harriet  G.  Powers. 

The  honest  pessimist,  whom  we  cannot  quite 
do  without,  could  not  take  Turkey  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  backward  progress  of  the  world ; 
certainly  not  as  regards  the  opportunities  of 
women  and  girls.  Changes  have  not  been 
rapid,  which  is  fortunate.  We  want  hot-house 
growth  neither  in  the  child  nor  yet  in  the 
cause. 

Half  a  century  ago,  who  wished  girls  edu¬ 
cated?  Now  who  dares  to  say  that  he  does 
not?  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  multiplying 
girls’  schools  and  striving  to  improve  them. 
Turkish  parents  of  the  higher  classes  at  the 
capital  get  foreign  governesses  for  their  daugh¬ 
ters,  or  send  them  to  schools  provided  by  the 
benevolent  and  wealthy  of  their  own  race  and 
religion.  A  year  ago  a  Turkish  lady  was  seen 
in  the  Stambonl  “tram”  studying  a  newspaper 
map  of  the  Spanish-American  war.  A  long 
step  has  been  taken  when  parents  wish  to  see 
their  daughters  educated,  and  when  the  girls 
themselves  realize  that  to  adorn  the  mind  is 
quite  as  important  as  to  adorn  the  body. 

The  work  of  American  men,  women  and 
money,  illustrated  by  a  map  of  Turkey  literally 
mlted  into  schools,  may  well  fill  the  hearts  of 
thoughtful  people  in  this  richly  favored  New 
World  with  joy  and  modest  pride.  These, 
either  as  boarding  or  day  schools,  are  centers 
of  more  than  mere  book-learning. 

When  a  girl  is  promptly  sent  home  with  a 
supply  of  disinfectants  because  her  little  brother 
has  just  died  of  small-pox,  and  the  teacher 
proceeds  to  fumigate  the  whole  school,  new 
deas  as  to  infectious  diseases  are  brought  not 
only  to  that  household,  but  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  The  little  boarder  down  with 
fever,  comforted  with 
cool  sponging  and  fed 
with  food  carefully 
prepared,  will  carry  to 
her  distant  village 
home  new  and  helpful 
ideas  in  regard  to  ill¬ 
ness.  When  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  the  American 
teacher  travels  refuses 
the  cup  of  coffee  of¬ 
fered  him  until  she 
has  been  served,  a  les¬ 
son  has  been  given  in 
the  courtesy  due  from 
man  to  woman  worth 
a  thousand  leaflets  on 
the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  the  health¬ 
ful  innovations  of  the 
‘‘school  ma’am”  is  in 
what,  in  a  modified 
sense,  may  be  called 
athletics.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  man 
was  asked  why  he  sent  his  three-year-old  to 
school,  since  he  was  too  young  to  learn.  ‘‘Oh, 
well,  he  can  learn  to  »/<;”  was  the  answer.  In 
many  of  these  early  schools  it  was  about  all 
they  did  learn,  poor  little  mites,  and  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  tool 

Periods  have  gradually  been  shortened  and 
the  children  have  been  encouraged  to  improve 
their  intermissions  with  ball,  skipping-rope  or 
games.  At  first  parents  objected  strongly  to 
the  waste  of  time  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
clothes,  especially  shoes.  Now  for  two  years 
the  lower  preparatory  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  College  for  Girls  has  had  a  field  day  with 
running,  jumping  and  wrestling,  besides  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  gymnasium. 

Best  of  all,  the  Bible  is  the  great  text  book, 
the  unfailing  storehouse  of  spiritual  strength, 
courage  and  comfort.  It  is  with  Bible  truth 
that  the  teacher  is  equipped  for  her  daily  work. 


thing  to  be  computed  by  the  sympathetic  im¬ 
agination  rather  than  by  figures.  A  blessing 
indeed  have  some  of  these  girls  been  to  their 
own  villages.  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  to  show 
by  object  lessons  that  womanhood  has  a  dig¬ 
nity  of  its  own  even  when  uncrowned  by  wife¬ 
hood  and  motherhood? 

In  1886  a  kindergarten  was  opened  in  Erze- 
roum.  Parents  were  slow  to  appreciate  a  school 
that  was  ‘  ‘  all  play,  ’  ’  but  they  did  not  long 
withhold  their  support.  The  kindergartner’s 


position  was  no  sinecure ;  the  children  began  to 
come  before  seven  in  the  morning,  and  some 
were  sure  to  linger  till  about  five  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  waiting  for  father  or  servant  to  take 
them  home.  To  drop  in  now  and  then  and  see 
those  happy  little  people  learning  sweet  lessons 
of  obedience  and  the  generous  sharing  of  each 
other’s  pleasures  was  rest  to  the  worried 
teacher  and  inspiration  in  her  discouragement. 
When  the  awful  day  of  trouble  came  and  the 
air  was  full  of  murder  and  terror  the  little 
ones  huddled  about  their  kindergartner  trem¬ 
bling  and  crying.  Then  one  dear  child  said 
bravely,  ‘‘Teacher  is  here,  she  will  take  care 
of  ns,  ’  ’  and  another  little  voice  added,  ‘  ‘  And 
Jesus  will  take  care  of  ns;”  and  the  teacher 
was  enabled  to  lead  her  little  flock  over  the 
flat  roofs  of  neighboring  houses  till  they  reached 
the  wall  of  the  mission  compound  and  then 
she  dropped  the  children  over  into  a  safe  refuge 
under  the  British  flag. 


Turkish  city  of  Adabazar.  Here  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  girls’  school  with  boarding  and  day  pupils. 
It  is  unique  in  that  while  the  head  teachers 
are  American,  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  Arme¬ 
nian.  These  ten  men  have  the  entire  charge  of 
collecting  tuition  fees  and  disbursing  the 
money.  They  are  able  managers  and  intelli¬ 
gent  and  courteous  gentlemen.  The  course  of 
study  is  so  thorough  that  graduates  are  re¬ 
ceived  on  diploma  to  the  freshman  class  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople. 

Last  March  this  institution  was  noticed  qnite 
fully  in  th^  New  York  Times  and  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  which  also  gave  a  picture  of 
the  class  of  1898,  representing  five  nationalities. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  college  is  thoroughly 
Christian  though  not  denominational.  Since 
1890,  when  it  received  its  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  it  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  degree  of  B.  A.  upon  forty-six  young 
ladies.  What  have  our  ‘‘bachelors”  done 
since?  Sixteen  have  taught,  one  has  studied 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  Geneva,  an¬ 
other  is  learning  the  engraver’s  art  in  the  same 
city,  still  another  has  made  herself  very  help' 
fnl  as  a  typewriter  at  the  college.  Of  the 
whole  number,  about  one-fourth  are  now  mar¬ 
ried,  What  a  change  since  the  time  when  an 
unmarried  girl  over  twenty  years  of  age  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  family ! 

Miss  V osquemadu,  of  the  last  class  before  the 
charter  was  granted,  spent  four  years  at  the 
London  Hospital,  received  a  full  certificate  as 
trained  nurse,  and  for  several  years  has  been 
practicing  her  profession  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  success  in  Constantinople. 

Men  make  the  written  laws,  women  the  un¬ 
written  but  equally  binding  ones,  of  the  home 
and  of  society.  We  cannot  but  look  forward 
with  hope  to  the  future  of  Turkey  when  women 
of  culture  and  discipline  shall  have  the  making 
of  its  social  laws. 


DR.  COCHRAN  AND  THE  KOORDS. 

About  two  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the 
only  white  man  who  could  go  safely  alone 
among  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  was  Dr. 
Cochran.  He  bad  healed  so  many  of  this 
fierce  people  of  their  diseases  they  all  loved 
him.  Dr.  Cochran  described  his  schools,  and 
hospital  work.  Nothing  can  compare  in  im¬ 
portance  with  the  hospital  work.  At  one  time, 
the  Eoords  had  decided  on  a  massacre  of  the 
Christians.  But  a  chief  described  a  wonderful 
operation  Dr.  Cochran  had  performed  on  him 
and  on  others,  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  their 
people,  and  refused  to  cast  in  his  lot.  The 
massacre  did  not  take  place. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SCNDAT.  JUNE  4.  1899. 

CHRIST  CRUCIFIED. 

Our  last  lesson  made  sufficiently  clear  that  in 
the  trial  of  Jesns  before  the  Roman  governor 
Pilate’s  conduct  was  all  along  determined  by 
his  desire  to  release  Jesns.  When  his  attempt 
to  induce  the  Jews  to  ask  for  his  release  in 
honor  of  the  Feast  had  failed,  as  we  saw  last 
week,  he  tried  to  satisfy  their  enmity  and 
hatred  by  inflicting  upon  Jesus  the  terrible 
and  degrading  punishment  of  scourging  (com¬ 
pare  Luke  xxiii.  22).  He  still  hoped  that  this 
torture,  so  terrible  that  Cicero  calls  it  the  in¬ 
termediate  death,  would  satisfy  the  unblushing 
malignity  of  Jesus’  accusers. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  scourging  and 
the  mocking  took  place  where  all  was  visible 
to  the  Jews,  standing  outside  the  heathen’s 
palace,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  (xviii.  28). 
However,  a  subterranean  chamber  has  recently 
been  discovered,  which,  it  appears,  “cannot  be 
later  than  the  time  of  Herod,’’  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  precisely  such  a  truncated  pillar — 
no  part  of  the  construction  of  the  building — as 
criminals  were  tied  to  for  scourging,  and  this 
chamber  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
Saviour’s  suffering.  The  brutal  soldiers,  had 
they  needed  it,  had  already  been  set  an  exam¬ 
ple  by  Herod’s  troopers  (Luke  xxiii.  11).  In 
mockery  of  the  Jews’  own  Messianic  hopes, 
rather  than  of  any  pretension  of  his,  they  put 
upon  his  head  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  throwing 
over  his  shoulders  the  dark  red  cloak  of  a 
soldier,  they  offered  him  pretended  homage. 

If  Pilate  had  hoped  by  this  outrage  offered 
to  a  man  whom  he  had  already  declared  inno¬ 
cent  (xviii.  38)  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going 
farther,  he  soon  found  out  his  mistake.  Neither 
the  scourging,  nor  his  more  emphatic  assertion, 
IN  HIM  not  one  crime  I  find;  there  is  absolutely 
no  ground  of  accusation  against  him,  availed 
to  move  the  Jews  to  relinquish  their  attempt 
to  put  Jesus  to  death,  and  spare  Pilate  that 
outrage  upon  Roman  8elf-resi)ect,  a  judicial 
murder. 

In  the  hope  of  moving  their  hard  hearts  to 
pity,  if  he  could  not  compel  them  to  justice, 
he  even  caused  Jesus  to  come  out,  wearing  the 
cruel  crown  and  the  garment  of  contempt,  and 
presented  him  to  them  with  words  that  have 
rung  through  all  the  ages:  “Behold  the 
Man!’’  It  was  the  utterance  of  conscious 
pity,  but  it  was  also  the  unconscious  utterance 
of  the  great  truth  which  has  been  present  with 
ns  through  all  our  study  of  this  Gospel.  Jesus 
was  indeed  the  Man  as  he  existed  in  the 
thought  of  God  when  he  said :  Let  Us  make 
man  in  Our  image.  He  is  the  only  man  who 
has  ever  realized  the  ideal  of  humanity,  the 
model  and  pattern  for  a  world’s  imitation. 

The  chief  priests  and  officers  recognized  the 
imminent  importance  of  the  moment,  and  with 
urgent  voices  they  cried  aloud.  Crucify,  crucify! 
They  would  leave  no  time  for  pity  to  assert 
itself  in  any  who  stood  by ;  they  would  bring 
the  matter  at  once  to  a  definite  issue.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  John  expressly  mentions 
that  it  was  only  the  chief  priests  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  uttered  the  cry.  Crucify  him!  It 
was  doubtless  at  this  juncture  that  they  saw 
the  necessity  of  stirring  up  the  multitude 
(Mark  xv.  11)  to  intimidate  Pilate  with  the 
fear  of  mob  violence. 

Still  Pilate  would  not  yield.  Take  him  your¬ 
selves  and  crucify  him,  he  says  in  contempt  of 
their  impotence,  weakly  adding  that  last  pro¬ 
test  of  his  conscience,  for  I  (the  I  is  again 
emphatic)  find  no  crime  in  him. 

Of  course  Pilate’s  words  had  been  a  taunt ; 
he  Jews  had  no  power  to  crucify  a  man,  but 


only  to  put  him  to  death  by  stoning.  But, 
according  to  Roman  custom  (followed  at  the 
present  day  by  France  with  the  Mussulmans 
of  Algeria),  they  could  claim  that  their  own 
laws  should  be  executed  by  the  Roman  power, 
and  now  they  insist  on  that  right.  They  an¬ 
swer  challenge  for  challenge.  Does  he  throw 
them  back  on  their  own  law?  Let  him  learn 
what  it  is.  According  to  the  law  he  ought  to  die 
(Lev.  xxiv.  16),  because  he  made  himself  Son  of 
God.  They  had  before  contemptuously  re¬ 
fused  to  make  a  special  charge  against  him 
(xviii.  13),  but  this  lofty  tone  has  not  availed 
them,  they  are  forced  to  make  the  charge 
which  they  most  dread  to  make. 

This  appeal  fails,  however,  because  not  only 
is  it  made  to  Roman  justice,  it  also  touches 
Roman  superstition.  What  Sou  of  the  gods 
might  not  indeed  be  this  strange  Man,  who 
through  all  indignities  still  maintained  that 
striking  majesty?  Pilate  had  before  been 
afraid  of  contravening  justice;  now,  hearing 
this  word  (the  general  charge),  he  was  more 
afraid  (compare  the  heathen  centurion;  Matt* 
xxvii.  54).  No  doubt  the  message  of  his  wife 
(Matt,  xxvii.  19)  again  occurred  to  him  and 
confirmed  his  fears.  He  called  Jesus  aside 
once  more  and  asked  him  concerning  his  origin. 
Except  to  Pilate’s  superstitious  fear  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  no  real  relevancy.  Pilate  had  already 
pronounced  him  innocent;  Jesus  would  not 
appeal  to  his  fear,  certainly  not  by  proclaim¬ 
ing  a  truth  which  Pilate,  from  his  heathen 
standpoint,  could  not  possibly  apprehend.  He 
therefore  remained  silent.  Pilate  felt  the 
reproach  and  took  refuge  in  offended  dignity. 
To  me  speakest  thou  notf  Though  he  might 
well  maintain  a  dignified  silence  before  his 
accusers,  yet  let  him  remember  that  here  was 
one  who  had  authority  to  release,  and  authority, 
also,  to  crucify  him.  The  answer  of  Jesus 
(vs.  11)  was  full  of  meaning,  even  to  Pilate. 
Thou  wouldst  have  no  power  against  me,  unless 
it  were  given  thee  from  above.  He  did  not  say 
from  God,  for  the  words  would  not  have  con¬ 
veyed  a  correct  meaning  to  Pilate,  but  the 
Roman  governor  could  understand  the  claim 
of  Jesus  that  even  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Roman  government  was  a  delegated  power, 
therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the 
greater  sin.  With  what  perfect  majesty  did  he, 
the  despised  and  all  but  condemned  man,  sit 
in  judgment  upon  those  who  have  unjustly 
judged  him! 

A  fear  of  condemning  to  death,  not  a  good 
man  merely,  but  a  superhuman  personage,  now 
took  possession  of  Pilate.  Upon  this  Pilate 
sought  to  release  him.  His  resistance  to  the  will 
of  the  Jews,  which  bad  up  to  this  time  been 
passive,  now  became  active ;  he  endeavored  to 
move  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  from  their  deter¬ 
mined  purpose ;  but  in  vain.  Perceiving  that 
the  appeal  to  their  own  law  had  been  futile 
by  the  very  witness  which  the  bearing  and 
words  of  Jesus  had  borne  to  the  truth  of  their 
words.  Son  of  God,  they  changed  their  tactics 
once  again,  appealing  now  to  Pilate’s  basest 
fears:  If  thou  release  this  man,  thou  art  not 
Cxsar’s  friend.  There  was  more  than  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  terror  in  the  covert  threat.  Pilate’s 
record  was  such  as  would  make  him  dread  to 
have  it  forced  upon  Caesar’s  attention.  In 
accusing  Jesus  in  this  way,  with  a  direct 
preference  of  Caesar’s  authority,  the  Jews, 
however,  were  virtually  giving  np  all  that,  as 
Jews,  was  dearest  to  them,  and  confessing 
their  complete  subjection  under  the  Roman 
yoke. 

TheyThad  their  reward,  however.  Pilate 
dared  hazard  no  question  of  his  loyalty ; 
Roman  though  ‘he  was,  he  gave  over  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  “this’ just  man”  (Matt,  xxvii. 
34).  He  commanded  that  his  jndgment-chair 
should  be  placed 'in’the'sight  of  the  Jews,  upon 
the  mosaic  pavement  before^'the^palace.  (The 


Hebrew  word  Gabbatha,  by  which  it  was 
called,  does  not  refer  to  the  mosaic  pavement, 
but  to  the  eminence  or  ridge  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  pavement  was  placed. ) 

Then  causing  Jesus  to  be  brought  before  him 
he  showed  him  to  the  Jews  with  the  taunting 
words.  Behold  your  King! 

In  their  hatred  of  him,  their  determined  re¬ 
pudiation  of  him,  the  leaders  again  broke  forth 
into  that  loud  cry,  vehemently  compelling  by 
their  clamor  the  cries  of  the  populace,  Aivay, 
away!  Crucify,  crucify!  Once  [more  came  a 
taunting  question  from  the  governor,  wreaking 
upon  them  his  bitter  self-contempt  and  fear. 
Shall  I  crucify  your  King?  And  they,  sooner 
than  acknowledge  him  whom  their  conscience 
must  have  confessed,  made  at  last  the  deliber¬ 
ate  disavowal  of  the  life  of  Israel,  of  all  that 
for  centuries  had  kept  Israel  a  people,  the 
Messianic  hope.  The  chief  priests  it  was,  we 
are  expressly  told,  they  whose  office  was  to 
keep  alive  that  hope  and  to  interpret  it  into  a 
living  power,  who  answered.  We  have  no  king 
but  C.rsar.  It  was  the  last  degradation.  No 
need  for  Pilate  to  taunt  them  more.  His  hope, 
his  courage  even,  to  attempt  the  release  of 
Jesus  had  long  been  gone.  Then,  therefore, 
he  delivered  him  unto  them  to  be  crucified. 

THE  LESSON. 

John  xix.  17-30. 

Golden  Text.— The  Son  of  God  who  loved 
me  and  gave  himself  for  me,— Gal.  ii.  20. 

In  studying  this  lesson,  as  always  before,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  writer  presupposes 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Synoptic  ac¬ 
count,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  His 
purpose  here,  as  always,  is  to  make  manifest 
the  purpose  and  method  of  Jesus’  life,  but  the 
choice  of  events  in  his  narrative  seems  often 
to  be  determined  by  his  own  vivid  recollections 
of  the  awful  scene.  Many  incidents  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  which  are  omitted  by  the  Syn¬ 
optics  (verses  21,  25-27,  28-30,  31-34,  39),  and 
again,  he  omits  much  of  the  Synoptic  story. 

Verse  17.  And  he  went  forth,  bearing  the 
cross  for  himself.  It  was  customary  for  con¬ 
demned  criminals  to  bear  their  own  cross,  but 
to  John  the  picture  of  the  Saviour,  exhausted 
by  the  long  night  of  suffering,  painfully  toiling 
under  that  heavy  burden,  was  present  as  he 
wrote;  it  was  that,  not  his  subsequent  relief 
by  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  that  he  had  most  often 
thought  of,  as  in  memory  he  lived  over  that 
dreadful  day. 

The  place  where  our  Lord  was  crucified  is 
not  certainly  known.  It  was  outside  of  the 
city  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  yet  near  it  (verse  20), 
on  a  frequented  road  leading  into  the  country 
(Mark  xv.  21).  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Roman  custom.  Though  certainly  not  a  hill, 
as  pictures  generally  represent  it,  it  was  a 
slight  eminence  of  a  rounded  form,  from 
whence  came  the  name;  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  it  was  an  allusion  to  the  skulls  of 
former  executed  criminals  still  lying  there; 
the  Jews  would  never  have  permitted  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  dead  to  lie  unburied.  The  place 
now  pointed  out  north  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
near  the  cave  called  Jeremiah’s  grotto,  though 
not  universally  accepted,  is  not  improbably  the 
place. 

Verse  18.  The  two  robbers  are  types  of  all 
mankind,  who  fall  into  two  classes,  the  re¬ 
pentant  and  the  unrepentant.  Between  them 
Christ,  the  King  of  men,  has  the  position  of 
pre-eminence  in  suffering  and  shame,  enduring 
that  ‘  ‘  most  cruel  and  base  punishment,  ’  ’  as 
Cicero  calls  it,  which  was  never  inflicted  ex¬ 
cept  on  slaves  and  the  worst  of  criminals.  The 
execution  of  the  robbers  no  doubt  took  place 
now  chiefly  for  convenience.  Such  executions 
were  in  fact  very  common  at  this  period. 
It  was  a  Jewish  (not  a  Roman)  custom  to  give 
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to  those  who  were  abont  to  andergo  this  dread¬ 
ful  death  a  stupefying  potion,  decocted  from 
narcotic  plants,  and  there  was  a  society  of 
benevolent  and  wealthy  women  who  made  it 
their  concern  to  see  that  this  potion  was  never 
wanting.  It  was  of  this  decoction  that  Jesus 
would  not  drink  (Mark  xv.  23).  He  would 
endure,  in  full  consciousness,  all  that  was  laid 
upon  him. 

Verses  19,  20.  It  is  John  alone  who  tells 
us  that  the  superscription  placed  over  the  head 
of  Jesus,  written  in  Hebrew,  and  in  Roman  and 
in  Greek,  was  drawn  up  by  Pilate  himself.  It 
has  generally  been  thought  that  he  worded  it 
in  derision  of  the  Jews,  thus  for  the  last  time 
wreaking  his  revenge  on  them  for  compelling 
him  to  a  course  which  made  him  despise  him¬ 
self.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  Jesus  was  thus  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  as  King;  the  three  languages,  which 
typically'represent  religion,  culture,  and  the 
social  order,  being  in  fact  the  national,  the 
general,  and  the  official  languages.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Pilate  could  write  Hebrew,  but 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  some 
one  to  do  it  for  him. 

Verses  21,  22.  The  expression  the  chief 
priests  of  the  Jews  occurs  nowhere  else.  It 
is  an  emphatic  reminder  that  they  who  should 
have  been  the  guardians  both  of  the  religious 
and  the  national  welfare  of  their  people  were 
here  false  to  both.  Their  remonstrance  shows 
that  they  feel  the  taunt;  Pilate’s  answer  shows 
that  he  can  be  firm  at  last,  when  it  is  too  late. 

Verses  23,  24.  Four  soldiers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  the  act  of  crucifixion,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  only  four  were 
present,  but^so'good  an  authority  as  Edersheim, 
and  one  or  two  German  critics,  say  that  there 
must  haveT  been^  four’  for  each  cross.  The 
clothes^of  the  sufferers  belonged  by  immemorial 
custom  to  their  executioners.  As  to  those  of 
Jesus,  they  began  by  dividing  the  garments 
into  four  parcels,  casting  lots,  Mark  tells  us, 
who  should  take  what;  but  the  tunic,  the  inner 
garment,  was  more  costly  than  usual.  It  was 
perhaps  the  handiwork  and  gift  of  some  min¬ 
istering  woman  friend.  Unlike  the  garment 
worn  by  men|in  'general,  it  was  woven  in  one 
piece,  like  that  ofjjthe'high  priest.  To  divide 
it,  wonldjbe  to  spoil'it ;  to  add  it  to  any  one 
of  the’parcels  into’which  the  remaining  gar- 
ments’were'tdivided'would  be  to  make  that 
one  disproportionately^valnable.  They  there¬ 
fore  cast  a  special  lot  for  it,  unconsciously  ful¬ 
filling  a’prophetic’Jevent  in  “David ’s  own  life, 
when*menltreatedlhis  property  as  if  it  had  no 
owner  (Psa.  xxii.  18).  This  was  now  done  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  a  sign  that  he  had  no  more 
part  in  life.  These  things,  therefore,  the  soldiers 
did,  says  |John,  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  soldiers,  without  meaning  it,  had 
fulfilled  prophecyJ( compare  xii.  16),  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  was  not  only  King  of  the  Jews, 
but  the  true  David. 

Verse  26.  The'excited  tumult  attending  the 
act' of  crucifixion  had  subsided  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  had  gradually  thinned  away.  The  death 
of  men  crucified  was  a  lingering  one,  often 
lasting  for  two  or  three  days,  and  as,  their 
partition']  of  the  clothing  ended,  the  soldiers 
sat  and  watched  him  there  (Matt,  xxvii.  63), 
thosejwho’^np’to  this  time  had  with  agonized 
hearts  been  beholding  from  afar  (John  xix.  55), 
now  drew  'near  and  stood  close  beside  the 
cross.  We  are  'not  to  think  that  our  Lord  was 
lifted  high  above  their  heads,  as  the  pictures 
represent.  Not  only  the  description  of  classic 
writers,  but],  the  fact  mentioned  by  Matthew 
< xxvii.  48),  that  the  soldiers  could  reach  a 
sponge ]]to2bis7mouth  by  a  stalk  of  hyssop 
(which  [does  'not  grow  to  be  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  high),  shows  that  the  cross  was  not 
very  much  taller  than  a  man’s  height,  and, 
therefore,  a'word  from  him  could  easilv  reach 


the  ears  of  those  who  stood  at  its  foot.  How 
many  women  were  in  this  company  is  not  cer¬ 
tain,  and  it  would  be  too  long  to  go  into  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  It  is  most  prob¬ 
able  that  there  were  four,  and  that  Mary  of 
Clophas  (wife  or  daughter)  was  not  his  mother’s 
sister,  but  that  the  one  so  called  was  probably 
Salome,  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s  children 
(compare  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark  xvi.  1.  The 
Synoptics  do  not  mention  the  presence  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  perhaps  because  John  had  led 
her  away  before  the  time  at  which  they  first 
mention  the  presence  of  the  women). 

Verses  26,  27.  We  have  here  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  all  revelations  of  the  human 
heart  of  our  Lord.  We  are  admitted  to  that 
unspeakably  sacred  fact  in  his  human  life,  his 
relations  with  his  mother.  We  have  not  seen 
her  since  that  time,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  ministry  (Lesson  for  January  15),  when 
with  infinite  tenderness  he  severed  the  close 
tie  which  had  hitherto  bound  them  together, 
and  called  her  to  a  still  deeper  and  more 
precious  fellowship  in  self-renunciation.  Now, 
in  the  moment  of  her  bitterest  pain,  comes  her 
unspeakable  reward.  Even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  when  a  boundless  and  all-embracing 
love  was  shown  in  the  act  of  death  for  a  lost 
world,  she  has  her  own  particular  part  in  his 
love;  he  thinks  upon  her,  recognizes  the  sacred 
right  of  her  motherhood,  is  moved  not  only  by 
the  knowledge  that  her  grief  is  like  no  other 
grief,  but  also  by  a  true  solicitude  for  her 
earthly  welfare,  and  performs  for  her  the  last 
act  of  a  true  son  in  providing  for  her  future. 
He  does  it  in  the  way  that  can  best  solace  her 
sad  heart,  by  giving  her  to  the  keeping  of  the 
disciple  whom  he  loved.  If  those  words  of  three 
years  before.  What  to  me  and  thee,  woman  f  had 
been  words  of  truest  love,  though  of  deepest 
pain,  what  infinite  tenderness,  what  assurance 
of  undying  love  and  perfect  sympathy,  are  in 
these  words  from  his  dying  lips.  Woman,  be¬ 
hold  thy  son! 

Verse  28.  After  this,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  notice,  does  not  with 
John  mean  immediately  (v.  1,  vi.  1,  vii.  1). 
Between  this  verse  and  the  preceding  one  come 
those  three  hours  of  darkness  and  of  silence, 
broken  by  one  utterance  of  unutterable  anguish 
(Matt,  xxvii.  45,  46).  It  was  when  this  soul- 
agony  was  past  that  he  became  conscious  of 
bodily  pain  and  said,  I  thirst,  not  as  giving 
way  to  weakness,  but  knowing  that  all  things 
are  now  finished;  his  ministry  to  the  world 
ended.  We  are  not  to  understand  that  he  said 
the  words  with  the  intent  to  fulfill  prophecy 
(Psa.  Ixix.  21),  but  that  “there  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  correspondence  between  his  acts  and  the 
divine  foreshadowing  of  them.  ’  ’  More  than 
this,  he  will  show  that  his  death  for  men  is 
in  every  particular  the  free  act  of  his  own  will, 
not  the  succumbing  of  bis  human  frame  to 
torture.  He  asks,  not  for  the  stupefying 
draught,  but  for  the  refreshing  vinegar  which 
will  invigorate  the  vital  powers.  We  are  not 
told  who  they  were  who  put  a  sponge  full  of  the 
vinegar  upon  hyssop  and  brought  it  to  his  mouth, 
whether  the  soldiers  or  his  friends,  nor  are 
Matthew  or  Mark  more  explicit. 

Verse  30.  Having  shown  by  receiving  the 
vinegar  that  life  was  not  yet  exhausted  by 
suffering,  he  utters  with  a  loud  voice  (Luke 
xxiii.  46),  not  like  that  of  one  dying,  the 
words.  It  is  finished.  They  were  words  of 
triumph,  of  a  joy  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
even  to  begin  to  understand.  Finished,  not 
only  the  long  life  of  self-sacrifice,  the  long 
separation  from  his  home  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  from  the  glory  he  had  with  him  before 
worlds  were,  but  finished  also  the  power  of 
sin,  the  dominion  of  the  evil  one,  the  separa¬ 
tion  between  men  and  the  Father.  Then, 
having  till  this  time  kept  his  head  erect,  in 
token  of  voluntary  and  conscious  acceptance  of 


all  that  he  was  enduring,  he  bowed  his  head, 
and  with  the  low-breathed  words  of  unutter¬ 
able  joy,  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit,”  he  gave  up  his  spirit.  Not  as  yielding 
to  death — death  had  no  power  over  him — but 
as  one  who  having  conquered  death  now  retires 
from  the. field  of  conflict.  I  have  power  to  lay 
it  down,  he  had  said  of  his  life  (x.  18),  and 
with  that  agree  St.  Paul’s  words.  He  gave  up 
himself  (Eph.  v.  2;  Gal.  ii.  20). 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson'  XXIII.— The  Third  Preaching  Tour. 

Matt.  ix.  35,  xi.  1 ;  Mark  vi.  1-13. 

The  ordinary  desultory  study  of  the  life  of 
Christ  gives  us  the  impression  that  it  consists 
of  a  succession  of  wonderful  miracles  inter¬ 
spersed  with  beautiful  parables.  But  an  orderly 
connected  study  like  this  which  we  are  pur¬ 
suing  brings  out  the  fact  that  it  bad  a  definite 
plan,  with  a  steady  progress  towards  a  certain 
end.  The  difference  between  the  two  methods 
of  study  is  like  that  between  a  collection  of 
pearls,  unstrung,  heaped  in  beautiful  confusion, 
and  the  same  pearls,  each  in  its  place,  strung 
into  a  perfect  necklace. 

Several  weeks  appear  to  have  elapsed  between 
the  day  of  miracles  at  Capernaum  and  the 
third  preaching  tour.  The  paucity  of  detail 
here  contrasts  with  the  minuteness  of  the 
record  of  those  other  days.  But  they  were  the 
days  of  quiet  preparation  such  as  every  great 
plan  must  have.  Into  these  days  came  the  sec¬ 
ond  rejection  at  Nazareth.  His  fellow  towns¬ 
men  could  not  or  would  not  understand  him, 
and  because  of  their  lack  of  spiritual  percep¬ 
tion  he  could  do  no  more  mighty  works  for 
them.  “From  them  that  had  not  (that  is, 
cared  not  for  the  light)  was  taken  away  what 
little  light  they  had.’’ 

Jesus  found  the  people  of  Galilee  like  scat¬ 
tered,  wandering  sheep,  [and  his  heart  went  out 
towards  them  in  great  compassion.  To  his 
thought,  knowing  so  well  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  spirit  and  the  body,  all  their  politi¬ 
cal  restlessness  and  physical  suffering  was  little 
to  be  compared  with  their  mental  darkness  and 
spiritual  poverty. 

Notice  how  this  third  tour  differs  from  the 
others.  The  first  had  only  the  four  untaught 
followers;  the  second  had  the  Twelve  as  an 
organized  band, .with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  an  inaugural  discourse;  in  the  third  he 
sends  them  out  two  by  two,  with  careful  in¬ 
structions  what  to  do  and  say,  that  they  might 
know  how  to  teach  the  people  the  Gospel  of 
his  new  kingdom.  Not  Herod’s  nor  Caesar’s, 
nor  even  a  Jewish  Messiah’s  such  as  they 
dreamed  of. 

Our  lesson  to-day  gathers  up  comprehensively 
the  points  in  Jesus’  great  missionary  discourse 
to  his  disciples.  (Read  carefully  the  Analysis 
of  the  Scripture  Material  in  the  quarterly. ) 
He  gives  his  disciples  power  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  to  work  other  miracles,  as  if  he  knew  that 
he  must  “multiply  by  their  co  operation,  his 
outward  means  of  working,’’  and  also  that  he 
realized  that  the  miracles  must  draw  attention 
to  the  teachings.  They  were  to  go  first  to  the 
Jews — the  lost  sheep  of  Isiael.  So  was  prophecy 
fulfilled.  The  time  for  the  Gentiles  was  to 
come  later,  after  the  Jews  had  rejected  their 
deliverer.  The  directions  as  to  clothing,  and 
money,  and  purses  tallied  perfectly  with  the 
customs  of  the  day.  There  was  no  such  incon¬ 
gruity  as  we  should  feel.  The  disciples  were 
not  tramps,  nor  begging  friars,  but  travelers 
with  an  important  message,  and  had  a  right 
to  claim  the  simple  hospitality  freely  offered 
by  their  countrymen.  No  one  carried  changes 
of  clothing  except  the  rich  or  ostentatious. 
They  slept  at  night  in  the  garments  worn  dur¬ 
ing  the  day ;  one  pair  of  sandals,  one  staff  was 
sufficient.  The  simple  Oriental  customs  of  to- 
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day  are  very  similar.  Where  an  Anglo-Saxon  WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS.  she  took  her  clean  clothes  from  her  clean  room 
needs  a  Saratoga  tmnk,  an  Oriental  can  travel  A  True  Story. — “ Cap,  ma  says  yon  are  going  and  turned  her  face  homeward  she  said: 
without  an  incumbrance.  They  went  to  the  to  be  baptized  next  week  anyhow — or  give  up  “It  seems  like  I  can’t  go,  but  God  must  know 
villages  rather  than  to  the  large  towns  and  school.’’  what  he  wants  of  me  and  I  believe  he  will 

cities,  and  among  the  lowlands  rather  than  to  Capitola  was  the  eldest  of  thirteen  brothers  send  me  back.  ’  ’ 

the  mountains,  as  in  the  first  time.  and  sisters,  for  each  of  whom  she  had  cared  She  went  back  to  the  wretched  home,  to  her 

Bruce  thinks  (in  the  “Training  of  the  when  they  were  infants.  worthless  father,  who  jeered  her  for  “ gettin’ 

Twelve’’)  that  they  were  instructed  to  heal  “Well,  when  you  see  me  bein’  baptized  you  left  by  them  Presbyterians,’’  and  the  poor 
rather  than  to  preach,  because  their  own  com-  will  see  something  I  never  expect  to  see,’’  she  untidy  mother,  who  only  said,  “Well,  if  you 
prehension  of  the  kingdom  was  small.  They  answered, 
could  only  call  attention  to  the  kingdom  as  “Ma  nor  pa 
near  at  hand.  Verses  5-15  relate  primarily  to  can’t  make  me 
the  present  conditions.  Verses  16-42  refer  to  do  that.  I 
the  future,  when  the  Gospel  should  spread  ain’t  no  Mor- 
among  all  nations  and  persecutions  should  mon,  nor  ever 
arise.  In  that  hour,  the  spirit  would  guide  will  be.’’ 
and  strengthen  them.  The  story  as  told  in  the  “  Capito- 
Acts  shows  how  this  promise  was  made  good.  la  h!’’  came  a 
They  must  expect  to  be  misjudged  and  slan-  dreary  voice 
dered  as  their  Master  had  been,  vss.  24-26.  from  indoors. 

But  their  work  should  not  fail,  even  if  they  and  Capitola, 
perished.  How  sublimely  has  history  fulfilled  rising  with 
these  words  of  Christ’s,  vss.  27-39,  “The  baby  in  arms, 
blood  of  the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  replied,  “Com 
Church’’!  The  lives  laid  down,  “lost’’  in  in’,  ma. ’’ 
apparent  failure  have  been  found  again  in  the  No  doors 
triumphal  success  of  the  great  causes  for  which  were  appar- 
they  suffered.  The  men  silenced  by  prison  ent.  It  was 
doors  have  preached  to  thousands.  “The  cup  an  inebriates’  home  and  the  building  resem-  have  come  down  from  your  high  horses  you 
of  cold  water’’  teaches  us  that  no  honest  effort  bled  the  most  wretched  of  cattle  sheds.  might  turn  to  and  help  with  the  youngsters.  ’’ 

for  Christ’s  sake  and  in  his  name  shall  be  The  baby  was  carried  inside  and  help  given  “This  was  her  home  coming,  but  she  had 
fruitless  in  the  end.  This  is  a  message  as  good  the  mother  in  her  preparations  for  supper.  learned  where  to  put  her  trust  and  now  she 
for  the  nineteenth  century  as  for  the  first.  “I  think.  Tola,’’  the  mother  said,  “your  pa  lifts  her  heart  in  prayer  for  comfort  and  that 

(Set  i>age  2U  for  Chrigtian  Eivdeavor.)  is  plumb  set  on  your  bein’  baptized.  Yon  know  she  may  live  as  he  would  have  her  live  in  this 

;  ^  ^  _  he  ain’t  been  pleased  at  your  goin’  to  that  hard  right  place.  ’ ’ 

GLEAMS  FROM  THE  MISSION  CONFERENCE,  miggion;  and  the  bishop,  he  do  say  that  we  all  The  teacher  who  tells  this  story  (in  a  leafiet 
Field  Secretary  Marshall  in  his  powerful  must  be  gatherin’  our  children  into  the  published  by  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
study  of  “the  weak  spot  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.’’  sions),  says  that  for  the  girl’s  real  name 

Church’’  asserted  that  the  average  church  “But,  mother,  I  told  you  I  was  never  goin’  Capitola  has  been  substituted,  which  was  that 
member  is  not  supporting  the  Church;  most  to  be  a  Mormon. ’ ’  of  a  popular  actress  in  Utah  and  frequently 

churches  are  supported  by  a  few  members.  So  “Vrell,  Tola,  your  father  says  if  you  don’t  given  by  mothers  to  their  children.  It  is  a 
long  as  church  members  are  permitted  to  go  on  go  to  our  Sunday-school  yon  can’t  go  to  that  pleasant  sequel  that  individual  offerings  have 
neglecting  their  duty  in  this  matter,  so  long  Presbyterian  mission  school  one  more  day.’’  come  to  the  treasury  sufficient  to  restore  our 

the  Church  will  be  weak.  One-half  of  all  the  Supper  being  dispatched,  the  elder  members  heroine  to  her  place  in  school,  where,  it  is 

Church  members  are  never  in  their  seats  on  of  the  family  sitting,  those  who  are  younger  hoped,  she  will  be  prepared  for  the  useful  life 
any  given  Sunday.  Two-fifths  of  the  number  stand  and  snatch  whatever  they  can  get,  the  work  of  her  choice. 

are  doing  all  that  is  done.  ordinary  housekeeping  or  no  housekeeping  There  are  hundreds  of  girls  in  Mormondom 


Mrs.  Greenman  pointed  out  the  striking 
character  of  the  implicit  faith  with  which  lit¬ 
tle  children  receive  the  teaching  that  the  world 
belongs  to  Christ.  These  children  can  be 
trained  to  a  missionary  interest — they  are  being 
so  trained  in  the  Bands.  They  ought  early  to 
be  taught  the  organization  of  our  Boards. 
These  organizations  are  the  human  life  of  our 
Church,  and  this  life  ought  not  to  be  vague 
and  misty  to  our  children.  When  in  a  Young 
People’s  Society  in  Chicago  she  heard  a  young 
man  pray  for  Dr.  Ellinwood  and  Dr.  Brown 
she  felt  that  these  young  people  were  gained 
for  the  Church. 

One  point  was  reiterated  again  and  again: 
luterest  never  precedes  in  formation.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  literature  of  the  Boards  is  hardly 
appreciated.  The  Church  magazines  should 
not  be  crowded  out  by  the  secular  magazines. 
Their  place  is  not  in  the  closet,  with  the  Bible, 
but  on  the  centre  table  where  all  may  read. 

A  medical  missionary.  Dr.  Parker,  told  Mrs. 
Forsyth,  the  President  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  the  Northwest,  that  her  interest  in  missions 
dated  form  the  time  when,  as  a  little  child, 
some  odd  numbers  of  Children’s  Work  for  Chil¬ 
dren  were  given  her,  which  had  come  in  a  box 
to  her  home  missionary  parents. 

The  Rev.  William  Hannum  of  India  has  seen 
evidences  on  the  field  that  God  is  answering 
prayer.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  hopeful. 
The  principal  ground  for  the  bright  outlook  is 
God’s  promises.  In  Ratnageri  with  one  and 
a  half  millions  there  is  one  Christian  teacher 


ended  and  the  children  disposed  of  for  the 
night,  Capitola,  creeping  away  from  her 
father’s  sight,  takes  out  her  beloved  school 
books.  Here  is  the  algebra  she  has  just  begun, 
and  her  teacher’s  words  of  praise  as  she  stood 
up  before  the  class  and  thought  out  the  hardest 
and  longest  problems  in  the  lesson  still  ring 
in  her  ears ;  but  to-night  she  can  only  think 
and  try  to  plan  some  way  of  escape.  Could 
she  run  away?  If  so,  would  they  take  her  to 
live  at  the  mission?  But  never,  never  would 
she  give  up  being  a  Presbyterian,  for  in  her 
ignorance  this  name  was  synonomons  with 
being  a  Christian. 

Tola  was  in  her  accustomed  place  at  school 
next  day.  At  recess  she  must  tell  all  and  per¬ 
haps  Miss - will  say  that  it  will  be  right  to 

be  baptized  just  to  keep  the  folks  still  and  be 
a  Presbyterian  just  the  same.  “Capitola!’’  the 
teacher’s  voice  arouses  her  from  her  thoughts. 
“A  letter  came  yesterday  from  a  lady  in  the 
East  who  wishes  to  help  some  deserving  girl, 
and  I  have  been  wondering  if  you  could  leave 
home  and  come  here  and  live  with  us,  and 
learn  to  cook  and  become  a  good  housekeeper.  ’  ’ 

Tears  sprang  into  the  girl’s  eyes,  grateful 
words  are  on  her  lips.  “Now  I  can  come  to 
school  and  learn  all  I  want  to.  ’  ’ 

In  some  way  Tola  won  her  mother  to  her 
way  of  thinking,  and  she  was  soon  at  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Home,  wearing  clean  clothes  and  white 
aprons,  and  a  ribbon  on  her  hair  like  other 
girls.  For  six  happy  months  Capitola  remained 
at  the  school,  when  her  kind  friend  was  obliged 
to  break  heavy  tidings.  Her  unknown  patron 
in  the  East  had  died  and  there  was  no  more 
money  to  support  her  in  the  mission.  The 


quite  as  needy  and  possibly  as  promisingl^as 
Capitola,  who  might  become  a  bulwark  against 
this  aggressive  evil  were  scholarships  provided 
for  them.  Who  will  come  to  their  aid? 

lint:  AND  PRECEPT. 

Our  Divine  Shepherd  never  allows  the  flock 
to  decide  as  to  the  lot  in  which  they  shall  be 
pastured,  or  over  what  cliffs  he  may  conduct 
them.  More  than  once  weakness  stumbles  and 
falls,  but  he  lifts  us  up  and  his  grace  sets  us 
on  our  feet  again.  — J.  L.  C. 

I  believe  that  a  Christian  minister  never  had 
such  rewards  and  inducements  as  in  the  present 
generation;  that  stripped  of  all  mediipval  the¬ 
ology,  the  clergy  are  to  enter  upon  such  an  era 
as  to  make  it  the  one  great  profession.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  why  everybody  doesn’t  go  into 
the  ministry.  Men  talk  about  making  millions 
in  business.  They  ought  to  make  millions  to 
repay  them  for  being  clergymen.  I  had  rather 
go  to  the  rudest  country  church  to  speak  to 
men  crude  and  rough  and  ignorant,  and  keep 
that  little  band  pointing  toward  God’s  shining 
city,  than  to  do  anything  else  in  the  universe 
or  sit  upon  any  throne.  — Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis. 

‘  ‘  I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man 
upon  the  difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry 
with  his  judgment  for  not  agreeing  with  me  in 
that  from  which  perhaps  within  a  few  days  I 
might  dissent  myself.  I  have  no  genius  for 
disputes  in  religion,  and  have  often  thought  it 
wisdom  to  decline  them,  especially  upon  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  or  when  the  cause  of  truth  might 
suffer  in  the  weakness  of  my  patronage ;  where 
we  desire  to  be  informed ,  it  is  good  to  contest 
with  men  above  ourselves ;  but  to  confirm  and 
establish  ourselves,  ’tis  best  to  argue  with 
judgments  below  our  own,  that  the  frequent 
spoils  and  victorie  over  their  reasons  may  set¬ 
tle  in  ourselves  an  esteem,  and  confirmed 
opinion  of  our  own.’’ — Sir  Thomas  Brown’s 


on  the  field. 


girl  even  then  did  not  lose  heart,  but  when  Religio  Medici. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

A  LITTLE  SERMON. 

Be  strong  to  hope,  O  Heart  1 
Though  day  is  bright. 

The  stars  can  only  shine 
In  the  dark  night. 

Be  strong,  O  Heart  of  mine. 

Look  toward  the  light. 

Be  strong  to  bear,  O  Heart  I 
Nothing  is  vain; 

Strive  not,  for  life  is  care. 

And  Qod  sends  pain ; 

Heaven  is  above,  and  there 
Rest  will  remain  I 

Be  strong  to  love,  O  Heart  I 
Love  knows  not  wrong ; 

Didst  thou  love,  creatures  even. 

Life  were  not  long ; 

Didst  thou  love  God  in  heaven, 

Thou  wouldst  be  strong. 

—Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 


THE  LITTLE  ONES  IN  THE  HOME. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  young  parents  to 
realize  how  soon  their  little  ones  will  outgrow 
childhood.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  no 
wee  toddlers  clinging  to  the  mother’s  gown 
as  she  goes  about  her  daily  task,  and  the  father 
will  sit  quietly  at  nightfall  in  his  easy  chair 
with  no  little  folk  climbing  up  on  his  knee. 

Those  little  people  who  are  so  dependent 
upon  us  now  for  their  daily  needs  will  soon  be 
grown-ups  caring  for  themselves.  Some  one 
has  said  that  children’s  minds  are  like  sensi¬ 
tized  plates,  and  those  about  them  little  realize 
the  ineffaceable  impressions  they  are  making. 
We  all  recognize  this,  for  we  can  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  impressions  regarding  different  things 
that  were  made  upon  us  by  the  spoken  opinions 
and  actions  of  those  whom  we  loved  the  best 
on  earth,  whose  influence  was  more  powerful 
in  our  lives  than  any  other. 

What  father  and  mother  say  and  think  is  the 
right  way  of  looking  at  any  subject  in  the 
children’s  eyes.  They  can  do  no  wrong,  those 
dear  ones  who  in  the  child’s  heart  are  the  two 
best  and  truest  persons  in  the  whole  world. 
How  very  essential  it  is,  then,  that  the  father 
and  mother  should  be  cautious  and  mindful 
that  their  lives  be  what  they  hope  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  will  be,  as  regards  beauty  of  character. 
The  home-life  furnishes  the  great  starting 
power  for  good  in  the  child’s  life.  There  is 
nothing  in  after  life  that  can  take  the  place  of 
father  and  mother  to  the  child ;  there  is  no 
institution  like  the  family;  no  love  like 
parental  love,  no  friendship  like  that  of  father 
and  mother.  A  great  and  good  man  said,  ‘  ‘  The 
voices  that  spoke  to  me  in  my  home  as  a  child 
are  now  speaking  through  me  to  the  world.  ’  ’ 
A  few  days  ago  we  heard  a  mother  lamenting 
because  she  could  not  do  the  outside  charity 
work  that  she  longed  to,  for  there  were  five 
little  children  to  be  cared  for,  and  her  husband’s 
salary  being  small,  she  had  to  do  the  most  of 
the  work  of  the  home  with  her  own  hands. 

It  was  really  wonderful  how,  with  the  small 
means  at  her  command,  she  kept  the  children 
so  comfortably  and  neatly  clothed  and  so  well 
cared  for.  Her  life-work  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one  God  gives  to  his  children.  He  did 
not  call  her  to  do  other  work  for  him  to  the 
neglect  of  this  highest  trust  which  he  bad 
given  her,  and  we  say  to  other  young  mothers 
what  we  said  to  her,  “Don’t  neglect  the  home 
duties  for  any  minor  ones  outside  while  the 
children  are  needing  yon  so  much.  Give  them 
all  the  love  and  care  and  kindly  teachings 
which  they  need  now  in  the  young  days  and 
your  memory  will  be  a  blessed  one  to  them  all 
through  life: 

“  Then  gather  the  children  close  to  your  heart. 

Cradle  them  on  your  hreast : 

They  will  soon  enough  mount  youth’s  topmost  stair. 
Little  ones  in  the  nest.” 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  I. 

One  March  afternoon,  some  twenty  five  or  six 
years  ago,  the  slush  of  late  snow  lay  unmolested 
in  the  New  York  streets.  Above,  the  sky  was 
superbly  blue,  without  a  fleck  on  its  clearness ; 
and  not  a  commonplace  building  but  was 
bathed  in  lights  as  golden  as  any  we  rave  over 
in  Rome  or  Florence.  People  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  more  intent  upon  picking  their  steps  and 
dodging  the  rude  sallies  of  the  wind  round 
comers  than  upon  admiring  transmuted  brick 
and  mortar. 

Two  gentlemen  walking  down  Madison 
avenue  seemed  oblivious  of  everything  but 
their  conversation.  They  were  noticeable  for 
their  good  clothes  and  good  looks,  and  for  the 
expression  of  worry  on  one  face,  and  of  con¬ 
cern  on  the  other. 

“If  things  keep  on  like  this,’’  said  Mr. 
Richmond  of  the  worried  countenance,  “I 
don’t  know  what  business  men  are  to  do.’’ 

“There’s  one  thing  to  do,  Charles,’’  said 
Mr.  Dale,  with  the  familiarity  of  a  life-long 
friendship,  ‘  ‘  and  that  is  to  be  cautious.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Caution  is  a  fine  thing  for  yon  lawyers,  ’  ’ 
said  the  other  testily,  ‘  ‘  but  we  business  men 
must  run  risks.  As  to  my  sale  to-day,  Fitz¬ 
gerald  got  the  best  of  me,  of  course,  but  that 
west  side  land  has  been  at  a  standstill  too 
long,  and  I  must  have  ready  money.  ’  ’ 

“There  were  ways  of  getting  it  with  less 
sacrifice.  ’  ’ 

“My  wife  favors  the  sale  and  I  don’t  want 
to  cross  her.  She  has  been  bothered  about  the 
boy’s  nurse,  and  she  thinks  best  to  part  with 
our  old  Jane,  I’m  sorry  to  say.  There  has 
been  a  general  domestic  fracas.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Clark  I  should  have  gone  mad  these 
few  past  weeks.  Now  Henrietta  is  hurrying 
to  get  herself  and  the  little  girls  ready  for  the 
country  earlier  than  usual,  so  it  isn’t  strange 
she  doesn’t  pick  up  well.  I  didn’t  ask  how 
your  wife  and  boy  are  getting  on.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  They  seem  to  thrive,  thank  yon.  ’  ’  Mr. 
Dale’s  smile  expressed  more  complacency  than 
he  perhaps  thought  kind  to  put  in  words  to  his 
harassed  friend. 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Mr.  Rich¬ 
mond’s  steps,  where  they  parted.  The  foot¬ 
man,  with  a  wrap  across  his  arm,  was  pacing 
like  a  sentinel,  while  the  carriage  drove  up 
and  down  the  block.  Before  Mr.  Richmond 
had  time  to  use  his  latch-key  he  was  let  in  by 
Clark,  the  colored  butler  of  whose  faithfulness 
he  had  just  spoken,  and  who  was  standing 
ready  to  open  the  door  for  Mrs.  Richmond  and 
her  eldest  little  girl,  who  were  just  coming 
down  stairs. 

“Oh,  goody,  it’s  papa!’’  cried  the  child.  But 
when  she  had  kissed  him  she  added  ruefully, 
“Jane  has  gone,  papa.’’ 

“Maud,”  remonstrated  her  mother,  “you 
promised  you  wouldn’t  talk  about  that  any 
more.  I  am  thankful,  papa,  that  Jane  was 
off  before  you  came  in.  I  have  had  all  the 
scenes  to-day  that  my  nerves  can  stand.  ’’  Then 
under  her  breath  she  questioned,  “Is  it  all 
settled?  You  are  home  so  early,  I  suppose 
you  come  from  up  town.  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  the  lots  are  Fitzgerald’s  now,  and  I 
have  his  check,  so  don’t  worry  any  more,  my 
dear.  Where  is  Bessie?  How’s  the  boy?” 

‘  ‘  The  children  first,  of  course,  ’  ’  said  the  wife 
with  a  resigned  smile.  “Bessie  is  making 
friends  with  the  new  bonne,  who  seems  exactly 
what  I  want.  Don’t  interfere  with  them  just 
as  Bess  has  become  tractable.  Baby  is  asleep, 
and  his  nurse  will  manage  him  beautifully 
without  Jane  to  spoil  him.  Yon  mustn’t  go 
near  him,  for  she  doesn’t  like  it.  Please  don’t, 
Charles.  Now  we  must  be  off ;  the  carriage  has 
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been  here  an  hour  already,  and  1  shall  only 
have  time  to  see  the  dressmaker  and  get  a 
breath  of  air.  I’m  dead  tired.  ” 

Mr.  Richmond  followed  them  to  the  carriage, 
feeling  proud,  as  he  always  did,  of  his  handsome 
wife  and  first-born,  in  their  faultless  costumes. 
The  child’s  light  auburn  hair,  like  her  moth¬ 
er’s  in  color  and  abundance,  was  banged,  and 
hung  crimped  over  her  shoulders  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  She  promised  to  be  tall,  too,  like 
her  mother,  and  had  already  much  of  her 
natural  grac^  of  bearing.  He  would  have 
tucked  the  robes  about  them,  but  for  his  wife’s 
suppressed  reminder  that  that  was  “Andrew’s 
business.  ’  ’  His  smile  and  bow,  fit  to  send  off 
a  duchess,  were  not  noticed  because  one  of 
Maud’s  little  kid  gloves  was  discovered  to  be 
but  half  on.  Devotion  to  details  was  at  once 
one  of  Mrs.  Richmond’s  strongest  and  her 
weakest  points. 

Two  or  three  blocks  down  the  avenue  Maud 
exclaimed,  “I  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  at  the 
window  with  the  baby.  Please  stop,  mamma, 
and  let  me  see  the  baby.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  believe  I  will  stop  a  moment,  ’  ’  said  Mrs. 
Richmond,  ringing  the  carriage  bell.  As  she 
did  so  she  laughed,  “How  exactly  alike  men 
are !  I  suspect  papa  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  be  disporting  his  son  at  the  window, 
to  be  admired  by  passers  by.  ’  ’  She  spoke  as 
she  often  did  before  the  child,  her  constant 
companion,  absently,  as  to  a  second  self,  and 
she  hardly  noticed  Maud’s  sage  comment,  that 
“papa  wouldn’t  be  let.  ” 

Between  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Dale  a  close 
intimacy  had  existed  from  their  boyhood ;  and 
since  they  married,  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
they  had  been  neighbors,  as  far  as  that  goes 
in  large  cities.  But  their  wives  had  not  affili¬ 
ated,  and  their  intercourse  was  formal  while 
not  unfriendly.  They  had  never  met  so  cor¬ 
dially  as  when  Mrs.  Richmond  and  Maud  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  Philip,  Jr.  The 
ladies  actually  kissed  each  other,  laughing,  and 
perhaps  a  little  tearful  as  they  exchanged  con¬ 
gratulations.  The  baby  in  his  swaddlings  of 
lace  and  flannel  rested  upon  a  pillow  that  his 
father  held  with  infinite  care,  upon  stiff  out¬ 
stretched  arms.  To  Mrs.  Richmond  he  pre¬ 
sented  rather  an  absurd  figure,  but  to  his  wife, 
whose  sweet  face  beamed  with  happiness,  he 
had  never  looked  more  distinguished. 

“I  want  to  know,”  asked  Mrs.  Dale  eagerly, 

“  if  he  is  as  large  as  your  baby  was  at  his  age. 
Two  weeks  make  such  a  difference  now.  He 
will  be  five  weeks  old  next  Sunday.  ’  ’ 

“I  can’t  deny  that  your  Phil  is  as  splendid  a 
baby  as  our  Charlie,”  said  Mrs.  Richmond, 
“and  I  can’t  say  more,  my  dear.” 

‘  ‘  Ours  is  the  prettiest,  ’  ’  said  Maud  judicially. 
“But  yours  is  pretty,  too,”  she  added  kindly. 
“Ours  came  Saturday,  so  Bess  says  he  won’t 
have  to  go  to  school.  ’  ’ 

“  ‘Saturday’s  child  must  work  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,’  ”  said  Mrs.  Richmond  with  a  sigh. 
“But  that  is  the  fate  of  all  American  men, 
and  women,  too.  Maud  was  born,  on  a  Mon¬ 
day,  and  Elizabeth  on  Friday,  and  I  begin  to 
think  she  is  a  Friday’s  child  sure  enough— she 
is  such  a  restive  little  thing.  ’  ’ 

“  ‘Friday’s  child  is  loving  and  giving,’  ” 
said  Mrs.  Dale,  who  was  very  fond  of  little 
Elizabeth  Richmond.  “That  may  describe 
Bessie  by  and  by,  as  well  as  ‘Monday’s  child 
is  fair  of  face’  suits  some  other  people  we 
won’t  mention,  ”  kissing  pretty  Maud  as  she 
leaned  forward  to  admire  the  baby.  “How 
rich  yon  are,  Mrs.  Richmond,  with  your 
three  lovely  children,  and  we  have  waited  all 
these  years  for  our  first-bom!” 

“Yes,  I’m  rich,”  assented  Mrs.  Richmond, 
proudly.  ‘  ‘  But,  ’  ’  with  a  deprecatory  shmg, 
“just  wait  till  you  have  two  girls  to  keep  in 
fresh  frocks  at  summer  hotels!  Mr.  Richmond 
wanted  me  to  keep  house  this  summer  at  Rich- 
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mond  Fields,  as  the  old  place  isn’t  rented.  But 
that  or  any  locality  near  enough  to  the  city  for 
gentlemen  to  go  evenings  gives  no  change  of 
air,  only  a  little  extra  malaria.  Besides,  after 
housekeeping  and  social  duties  all  winter  a 
woman  must  have  a  let  up.  I  hope  to  get  off 
by  the  middle  of  May.  I  suppose  you  will  go 
away  early  on  account  of  the  boy?” 

“Yes,  early  in  June,  but  I  don’t  know  how 
Mr.  Dale  will  survive  without  baby.  ’  ’ 

“The  baby-habit  can’t  be  very  fixed  yet,  ” 
said  Mrs.  Richmond,  “and  Sundays  will  be  spe¬ 
cial  red  letter  days.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Dale,  ’  ’  interjected 
Maud  in  a  minor  key,  “Jane  has  gone!” 

‘  ‘  That  is  the  refrain  I  have  heard  all  day,  ’  ’ 
said  Mrs.  Richmond.  ‘  ‘  I  have  decided  that  old 
family  servants  should  be  relegated  to  English 
story  books,  and  the  outcry  about  it  has  proved 
my  wisdom.  I  have  an  excellent  persMi,  a 
sort  of  trained  nurse  for  the  baby,  and  a  French 
nurse  for  the  girls,  and  a  day  governess  morn¬ 
ings.  The  nurse  was  recommended  by  Mrs. 
Van  Couver  and  seems  a  treasure.” 

“Will  Jane  take  another  place?”  asked  Mrs. 
Dale,  wishing  to  be  non-committal,  knowing 
very  well  Mr.  Richmond’s  fondness  for  the 
nurse  of  his  own  childhood. 

“No,  I’m  glad  to  say,”  replied  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond.  “She  means  to  set  up  some  mending 
or  lace  cleaning  industry.  And  the  thrifty 
old  soul  has  saved  plenty  to  make  her  com¬ 
fortable.  I  have  had  a  siege  with  servants — 
have  had  to  change  all— except  Clark,  of  course ; 
he  is  a  stand-by.  Come,  Maud,  or  our  baby 
will  be  jealous.  By  by,  ‘Philip  my  king.’ 
Come  soon,  Mrs.  Dale,  to  see  Charlie.  ’  ’ 

“I  didn’t  want  her  to  say  that,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Dale,  as  the  door  closed. 

“Say  what,  Kate?”  asked  her  husband.  “I 
thought  I  never  saw  her  so  gracious.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  She  said  ‘  Philip  my  king,  ’  and  he  is  no¬ 
body’s  little  king  but  his  mother’s,  so  ’im 
wasn’t, 

‘  Blithe  and  bonny  and  gude  and  gay 
Is  the  bairn  that  is  born  on  the  Sabba'  day.' 

He  is  all  that,  isn’t  he,  dear?” 

“I  declare,  darling,”  said  the  baby’s  father, 
excitedly,  “I  really  think  he  is  smiling  at  you. 
You  don’t  think  he  is  too  intelligent  for  his 
age,  do  you?” 

And  so  they  went  on  meriting  the  comment 
Mrs.  Richmond  was  that  moment  making,  that 
they  were  “a  ridiculous,  delightful  pair  of 
fools.  continued,) 

GRA>'DMOTHER’S  GYPSY  STORY. 

For  the  Lilttle  People. 

Grandmother  sat  on  the  porch  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  when  the  children  came  running  up  the 
garden  walk.  Their  hands  were  full  of  wild 
flowers  which  they  had  gathered  in  the  woods 
for  her.  But  the  day  was  warm  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  tired,  so  they  sat  down  on  the  steps 
and  asked  grandmother  for  a  story — about  when 
she  was  a  little  girl.  There  were  so  many 
“happenings”  when  grandmamma  was  a  little 
girl  that  she  always  seemed  to  have  some  new 
story  in  a  comer  of  her  memory  closet. 

“I  think  I  will  tell  you  a  gypsy  story  to¬ 
day,  children,”  she  said.  “I  was  thinking 
about  that  very  spring-time  when  it  all  hap¬ 
pened,  as  I  sat  here  alone.  The  apple-blossoms 
were  all  out  in  our  old  orchard,  and  the  lilac 
bushes  in  the  garden  were  loaded  with  flowers. 

“For  three  months  my  brother  Bennie  had 
been  very  ill  and  we  feared  he  would  never 
get  well  again.  But  as  the  weather  got  warmer 
he  began  to  grow  stronger,  and  my  sister  Mar¬ 
tha  and  I  used  to  draw  him  out  in  a  little  cart 
that  father  had  made  for  him.  We  had  a 
little  cosset  lamb  that  came  when  Bennie  was 
very  ill.  The  old  mother  sheep  died  when  it 
was  only  a  day  old  and  father  brought  it  into 
Bennie’s  room  in  his  arms,  and  it  was  the  first 


thing  the  little  fellow  had  taken  any  interest  “Jake  was  off  as  soon  as  he  ate  his  breakfast 
in  for  weeks.  Father  used  to  bring  it  in  his  and  we  had  to  keep  out  of  Bennie’s  room,lbe- 
room  every  day  and  feed  it  where  Bennie  could  cause,  try  as  we  might,  my  sister  and  I  would 
watch  him.  burst  out  into  tears  every  few  minutes.  To 

‘  ‘  O,  how  he  loved  that  motherless  lamb,  and  think  of  those  dreadful  gypsies  killing  our  be- 
howwealldid!  Thp  thought  of  the  little  loved  lamb  and  eating  it!  Father  and  mother 


motherless  creature  was  enough  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  love  and  pity,  for  to  be  in  the 
world  without  a  mother  was  to  our  minds  the 
most  unhappy  condition  imaginable. 

“So  the  little  invalid  and  the  little  lamb 
grew  stronger  together,  and  when  we  could 
draw  Benuie  out  of  doors  the  lamb  went 
everywhere  with  us. 

“The  eventful  day  of  which  I  am  going  to 
tell  yon  was  just  such  a  day  as  this  is.  We 
had  decorated  Bennie’s  cart  with  apple-blos¬ 
soms  and  lilacs  and  had  put  a  new  blue  ribbon 
on  the  lamb’s  neck,  and  as  we  played  together 
and  heard  the  robins  calling  ‘cheer,  cheer, 
cheer!’  we  talked  of  how  happy  we  all  were. 

“While  we  were  in  the  orchard  we  saw  a 
gypsy  cart  coming  on  the  crossroad.  We  had 
a  great  fear  of  gypsies,  for  we  thought  they 
stole  children,  although  I  never  really  heard 
of  their  stealing  any  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

‘  ‘  As  the  cart  came  slowly  along,  the  boy  who 
walked  by  the  horse  kept  looking  at  us,  and  an 
old  gypsy  came  up  behind,  and  he  shook  his 
head  at  us,  so  that  we  were  much  frightened 
and  caught  hold  of  the  tongue  of  Bennie’s  cart 
and  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  to  the  house,  call¬ 
ing  out  to  mother,  as  we  came  to  the  kitchen 
door,  that  the  gypsies  were  after  us. 

“Mother  allayed  our  fears,  but  before  long 
the  old  gypsy  came  to  the  door  and  wanted 
some  milk  and  eggs,  which  mother  gave  him, 
while  we  kept  close  to  her,  I  can  tell  yon. 
He  was  an  ugly  looking  man  with  large  gold 
hoop  earrings  in  his  ears  and  we  had  never 
seen  a  man  who  wore  earrings  before.  He 
kept  looking  at  Bennie’s  lamb,  which  we  had 
brought  into  the  kitchen  with  us  and  held  by 
the  cord. 

‘  ‘  We  were  sorry  to  see  the  gypsy  cart  stop  in 
the  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  so  near  our 
house.  The  horse  was  taken  off  and  turned 
out  to  eat  grass,  and  a  woman  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  got  out  of  the  cart  and  began  to  get  things 
ready  to  make  a  fire  and  cook  dinner.  But 
we  kept  close  to  father  and  mother  all  day. 
The  next  morning  when  we  went  to  the  shed 
where  we  kept  the  dear  little  lamb  he  was  not 
there.  We  ran  in  tears  to  the  barn,  where 
father  was  feeding  the  horses.  ‘The  old  gypsy 
has  stolen  it,’  he  exclaimed,  and  when  we 
looked  to  see  the  cart,  it  was  gone.  They  had 
probably  stolen  the  lamb  and  started  off  before 
daylight  with  their  prize. 

“Mother  cautioned  us  not  to  say  a  word  to 
Bennie  about  the  lamb,  for  fear  it  would  make 
him  sick  again.  We  could  manage  that  for  a 
while  because  he  did  not  get  up  until  late  in 
the  morning  and  our  hired  man  said  he  would 
take  our  fleetest  horse  and  go  after  the  old 
gypsy.  ‘I  know  his  tricks, ’said  Jake.  ‘I’ve 
had  dealings  with  him  before,  when  I  lived 
down  in  Maple  Valley.  He  stole  a  horse  there 
once.  If  they  have  not  killed  the  lamb  and 
cooked  it.  I’ll  have  it.  ’ 


had  but  faint  hope  of  Jake’s  getting  it,  but  he 
did.  He  took  one  of  the  neighbor’s  men  with 
him,  knowing  that  the  old  gypsy  would  be 
afraid  of  two  of  them.  At  first  the  gypsy  and 
all  his  family  declared  they  had  not  seen  the 
lamb,  but  Jake  heard  a  faint,  bleating  in  the 
cart,  and  insisted  that  the  lamb  be  taken  out, 
and  sure  enough  there  our  darling  was  under 
a  heap  of  ragged  bed  clothes!  I  can  tell  you, 
we  were  a  happy  family  when  Jake  brought 
him  back,  and  Bennie  did  not  know  of  its  being 
stolen  until  we  had  it  home  again  safe  and 
sound. 

“But  that  is  the  end  of  my  story  for  to-day,  ” 
said  grandmamma,  “for  the  dew  is  beginning 
to  fall  and  I  must  go  in.”  S.  T.  P. 

A  FABLK. 

H.  T.  Higbee. 

Two  men  were  each  given  a  pattern  to  fill 
out.  Both  worked  faithfully.  One  spent  his 
time  on  the  heavy,  tedious  part,  the  other  on 
the  light  and  beautiful  details.  Then  the 
Angel  of  Death  led  them  away. 

When  they  reached  their  goal  there  stood 
the  patterns  just  as  they  had  left  them.  “Fin¬ 
ish,  ’  ’  said  the  Angel. 

“But,”  remonstrated  one,  “all  my  life  I 
worked  on  the  useful,  necessary  part  of  my 
pattern;  now  in  heaven  am  I  to  waste  my  time 
on  what  is  mere  ornament?” 

‘  ‘  And  I,  ’  ’  said  the  other,  ‘  ‘  spent  my  time  in 
beautifying  and  improving  my  pattern,  and 
must  I  now,  after  all  my  beautiful  dreams, 
settle  down  to  that  commonplace  work  that  I 
ignored  on  earth?” 

‘  ‘  Learn,  O  men,  ’  ’  said  the  Angel,  ‘  ‘  that  in 
the  pattern  of  your  lives  every  part  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Life  for 
granting  you  an  opportunity  to  complete  them.  ’  ’ 

A  BFAUTIFUI,  TRIBCTK  TO  A  MOTHER. 

‘  ‘  My  earliest  recollection  when  I  was  a  child,  ’  ’ 
says  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  “is  that  of  sitting  on 
my  mother’s  knee,  listening  to  her  sweet  voice 
repeating  John  iii.  16:  ‘For  God  so  loved  the 
world,  ’  etc.  I  have  been  going  on  learning 
that  text  ever  since  and  it  will  take  eternity 
to  learn  the  full  meaning  of  that  wonderful 
word  ‘  ao.  ’  ” 

‘  ‘  Tommy,  ’  ’  said  the  teacher  to  a  pupil  in  the 
juvenile  class,  “what  is  syntax?” 

“I  guess  it  must  be  the  tax  on  whisky,  ”  re¬ 
plied  Tommy.  And  the  teacher  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  a  credit  of  100  per  cent. — Ram’s 
Horn. 

A  little  girl  who  was  being  taken  into  the 
country  for  a  day’s  outing  by  the  Chicago 
Vacation  School  Committee  was  ob;.“rved  to 
be  very  sedate  as  she  sat  in  the  open  street- car. 
“Have  you  ever  had  a  ride  on  the  cars  before?” 
the  teacher  asked.  “Yes,  I’ve  hitched,  but  I 
never  sat  up  straight  like  this  before,”  she 
answered. 
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THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


HIAWATHA  AND  THE  BIRDS. 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  summer. 

How  they  hid  themselves  in  winter. 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  “  Hiawatha’s  chickens." 

—Hftiry  Wailsti'inVi  l/mgfellow. 


BIRDS  IS  BUILDERS. 

At  this  beantifnl  spring  season  the  birds 
everywhere  are  filling  the  air  with  such  sweet 
melody  that  even  the  least  observant  must  be 
conscious  of  their  presence  and  their  happy 
labors.  All  our  young  travelers,  we  feel  sure, 
are  watching  the  building  of  some  nest.  Even 
in  the  city  there  are  the  sparrows,  who  seem 
too  full  of  business  to  waste  a  minute. 

In  the  country  it  is  probably  a  robin,  a  wren, 
or  a  phoebe  that  first  attracts  attention  because 
they  are  such  neighborly  little  creatures,  liking 
to  build  near  our  human  habitations,  fre¬ 
quently  under  the  eaves  of  the  piazza  or  porch, 
or  in  the  vine  that  climbs  over  our  windows. 

If  there  are  no  treacherous  cats  on  the 
premises  to  frighten  them  they  become  very 
friendly  and  quite  willing  to  let  us  approach 
their  pretty  nests  and  take  a  peep  at  the 
precious  eggs,  or  the  helpless  birdlings  when 
they  first  make  their  way  out  of  the  shell. 

The  nest  in  our  picture  is  such  as  we  may 
find  any  day  in  the  low  shrubs  about  the  house, 
and  very  dainty  and  pretty  they  are,  but  there 
are  many  other  kinds,  each  as  interesting  in 
its  own  way.  Our  young  travelers  should  not 
be  satisfied  until  they  find  some  of  the  rarer 
nests  and  study  the  beautiful  variety  in  the 
methods  of  these  wonderful  builders. 

There  are  the  bam  swallows,  who  use  mud 
for  the  foundation  of  their  nests,  and  line  them 
so  cosily  with  feathers  and  down ;  and  the  chim¬ 
ney  swallows,  who  use  only  mud  and  coarse 
straw  and  sticks,  but  manage  to  fasten  them 
most  ingeniously  to  the  sides  of  unused  chimneys. 

Sometimes  in  walking  through  the  fields  we 
may  stumble  accidentally  upon  nests  that  we 
have  vainly  searched  for,  so  carefully  have  they 
been  hidden  by  the  meadow  lark,  the  bobolink 
or  the  song  sparrow.  One  such  was  found 
last  year  in  the  grounds  of  a  summer  home 
where  sixty  little  fresh  air  children  were  con¬ 
stantly  passing.  It  was  a  wonderful  discovery 
for  these  city  waifs.  They  watched  it  eagerly 
and  built  a  little  wall  around  to  protect  it 
from  any  unwary  footstep,  for  it  never  occurred 
to  the  roughest  of  those  street  boys  that  they 
could  harm  it. 

We  have  all  seen  the  beautiful  woven  nests 
of  the  oriole  swinging  from  the  high  branches 
of  an  old  elm,  so  cleverly  fastened  that  rarely 
do  they  fall,  even  in  the  fiercest  gales,  unless 
the  branch  itself  gives  way. 

The  woodpeckers  hunt  for  some  old  half 
decayed  tree  into  which  they  can  peck  their 
way  and  build  their  snug  homes  inside  the 
branch  or  trank. 

The  tiny  humming  birds  hide  their  dainty 
nests  so  successfully  in  the  apple  trees  that 
we  may  pass  so  close  as  fairly  to  brush  against 


the  branch  day  after  day  without  discovering 
it,  but  if  we  do,  what  a  pretty  sight  it  is! 

Then  there  are  birds  that  burrow  in  the 
gpround,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  or  bury  their 
eggs  in  the  sand,  or  drop  them  on  the  tops  of 
rocks  or  in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 

Now  how  many  of  these  can  our  travelers 
find?  We  want  them  to  write  and  tell  ns,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  we  will  give  a  prize  to 
the  one  who  has  found  the  greatest  variety  and 
the  one  who  sends 
the  best  and  most  ac¬ 
curate  description  of 
what  he  or  she  has 
observed.  Reports 
should  only  include 
what  has  been  seen 
by  the  individual  ob¬ 
server  and  must  be 
sent  to  the  Conductor 
by  the  30th  of  June, 
so  that  the  award  can 
be  announced  in  the 
issue  of  July  6.  We 
shall  reserve  the 
privilege  of  selecting  some^of  the  letters  to 
print. 

THE  BIRDS’  FOSTER  CHILDREN. 

It  is  a  singular  freak  of  nature,  this  instinct 
that  prompts  one  bird  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  others,  and  thus  shirk  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  raising  its  own  young.  The  cow-bunt¬ 
ings  always  resort  to  this  cunning  trick,  and 
when  one  reflects  upon  their  numbers  is  it 
strange  that  these  little  tragedies  are  quite  fre¬ 
quent?  In  Europe  the  parallel  case  is  that  of 
the  cuckoo,  and  occasionally  our  own  cuckoo 
imposes  upon  a  robin  or  a  thrush  in  the  same 
manner.  The  cow-bunting  seems  to  have  no 
conscience  about  the  matter,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  invariably  selects  the  nest  of  a 
bird  smaller  than  itself.  Its  egg  is  usually  the 
first  to  hatch ;  its  young  over-reaches  all  the 
rest  when  food  is  brought ;  it  grows  with  great 
rapidity,  spreads  and  fills  the  nest,  and  the 
starved  and  crowded  occupants  soon  perish, 
when  the  parent  bird  removes  their  dead 
bodies,  giving  its  whole  energy  and  care  to  the 
foster-child.  The  warblers  and  smaller  fly¬ 
catchers  are  generally  the  sufferers,  though  I 
sometimes  see  the  slate-colored  snow-bird  un¬ 
consciously  duped  in  like  manner;  and  the 
other  day  in  a  tall  tree  in  the  woods  I  discov¬ 
ered  the  black -throated,  green  backed  warbler 
devoting  itself  to  this  dusky,  over-grown  found¬ 
ling. — John  Burroughs. 

DO  SONG-BIRDS  PREDICT  STORMS? 

A  writer  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review 
avers  that  for  a  considerable  time  in  advance  of 
a  great  storm  song-birds  cease  their  music, 
and  that  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  storm’s  approach.  For  forty-eight  hours 
before  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  severe 
storms  in  northern  Illinois  last  summer  not  a 
sound  was  heard  from  the  throats  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  birds  which  inhabit  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  whose  music,  in  fair  weather, 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  district. 


The  largest  tree  in  the  world  is  to  be  seen 
at  Mascali,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  and 
is  called  ‘  ‘  The  Chestnut  Tree  of  a  Hundred 
Horses.  ’  ’  Its  name  rose  from  the  report  that 
Queen  Jane  of  Aragon,  with  her  principal  no¬ 
bility,  took  refuge  from  a  violent  storm  under 
its  branches.  The  trank  is  two  hundred  and 
four  feet  in  circumference.  The  largest  tree 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  said,  stands  near 
Bear  Creek,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Tule 
River,  in  California.  It  measures  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  giant 
redwood  tree  in  Nevada  is  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet  in  circumference. — April  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  FOREIGN  MISSION¬ 
ARY  CONFERENCE. 

It  was’  an'inspired  thought  to  precede  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  foreign  missionaries  and  friends  of 
Foreign  Missions.  In  the  presence  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  heathen  all  questions  take  their 
true  place  and  many  that  have  seemed  most 
imperative  lose  that  exaggerated  importance 
which  the'near  is  always  likely  to  assume.  At 
this  I  conference  the  ends  of  the  earth  are 
brought  home  to  the  parent  church  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  those  whose  very  presence  is  an  appeal 
to  the  deepest  and  tenderest  instincts  of  the 
human  heart. 

Not  that  the  pathos  of  these  missionaries’ 
lives  is  emphasized  here;  nay  rather,  their 
faces  are  radiant  with  joy.  Yet  it  would  be 
hard  to  bring  together  in  this  land  of  privilege 
any  group  of  people  whose  present  situation 
embodies  more  elements  of  tragedy  than  the 
little  group  who  sat  upon  the  platform  of  West¬ 
minster  Chapel,  Minneapolis,  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing.  There  were  men  and  women,  a  few  of 
them  old  in  years,  most  of  them  still  young, 
every  one  of  whom  had  not  only  suffered  in 
heart  and  life  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  heathen 
lands,  but  nearly  every  one  of  whom  is  on  the 
eve  of  heart  breaking  parting;  the  husband 
who  must  return  to  his  lone  field  in  West 
Africa,  leaving  behind  his  delicate,  suffering 
wife;  the  young  widowed  mother  who  goes 
back  alone  to  her  post  in  Hainan,  leaving  her 
little  children  in  this  country ;  and  so  on  all 
along  the  list.  Yet  how  their  faces  shine! 
with  what  joy  they  tell  the  story  of  the  con¬ 
quests  of  their  Lord!  The  “must”  that  sends 
them  back  to  the  scenes  of  labor  and  sorrow  is 
no  sad  sense  of  duty,  but  the  glad  compulsion 
of  a  heart  all  aflame  with  love  for  Christ,  and 
love  for  darkened  souls  for  whom  Christ  died. 

If  but  the  General  Assembly  had  incorporated 
this  Conference  into  its  program,  and  all  the 
Commissioners  had  been  here  for  these  five 
sessions  of  privilege,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
look  forward  with  apprehension  to  any  possi¬ 
ble  errors  of  judgment  or  mistakes  as  to  duty 
— still  less  to  the  danger  of  any  root  of  bitter¬ 
ness  springing  up  among  them.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners,  alas,  were  not  here  to  enjoy  the 
indescribable  privileges  of  these  two  days;  yet 
there  is  little  room  for  dread.  For  who  dare 
doubt  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  presence 
was  so  earnestly  invoked  at  the  opening  session 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  whose  presence  has  been 
so  manifest  all  through  the  sessions  of  this 
Conference,  will  abide,  in  answer  to  many 
earnest  prayers,  and  rest  upon  the  august 
Assembly  now  about  to  convene? 

The  keynote  of  the  Missionary  Conference 
was  indeed  prayer  for  the  General  Assembly. 
The  opening  words  of  the  President,  Secretary 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  asking  all  to  pray  that  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  might  inspire  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  met  a  warm  and  affectionate  response.  As 
Dr.  Brown  said,  in  his  opening  address.  For¬ 
eign  Missions  are  an  eminently  spiritual  inter¬ 
est.  All  the  other  causes  that  interest  the 
Church  through  its  Boards  are  home  causes, 
made  imperative  by  self-preservation.  Not  so 
with  Foreign  Missions;  the  only  commanding 
reason  for  them  is  a  spiritual  reason.  It  was 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  Barnabas  and  Saul 
were  “separated”  for  foreign  work;  who 
sent  them  forth,  who  forbade  them  to  go  into 
Mysia  and  impelled  them  to  cross  over  into 
Macedonia.  And  Foreign  Missions  have  been 
under  the  orders  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  since. 

This  Conference  has  been  in 'a  distinct  degree 
a  conference  of  young  men.  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Sneed  of  St.  Louis,  who  led  the  services  of  the 
first  session,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Ewing 
of  Lodiana,  who  led  those  of  Tuesday  evening, 
are  conspicuously  young,  though  conspicuous 
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also,  for  other  reasons.  Dr.  Sneed  is  a  brilliant 
speaker,  and  his  address  on  The  Holy  Spirit  and 
Foreign  Missions  lifted  all  his  hearers  into  the 
heavenlies.  The  message  to-day  is,  “Let  him 
that  hath  an  ear  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
nnto  the  Churches.  ’  ’  The  Spirit  plans,  we  are 
to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  calling  of  the 
missionary  is  pre-eminently  the  Spirit’s  office. 
He  separates  them.  The  Chnrch  has  lost  sight 
of  the  solemn  rights  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Chnrch.  Dr.  Sneed  gave  many 
striking  illustrations  from  missionary  biogra¬ 
phy  of  men  called  by  the  Spirit  whom  the 
Chnrch  had  refused  to  commission  until  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  logic  of  events  to  recognize  their 
call.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  sends  men 
out,  not  our  Board,  nor  the  Church.  There 
has  not  been  an  advance  step  since  Paul  that 
was  not  in  part  or  in  whole  approved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  a  statement  wh  ich  Dr.  Sneed 
justified  by  ample  illustration. 

Our  trouble,  said  Dr.  Sneed,  is  the  money 
question.  If  there  is  one  thing  the  Chnrch  of 
God  has  to  spare  to-day  it  is  money.  It  never 
was  so  rich.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  found  in  the  same  source,  following  the 
lead  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Under  the  theocracy 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  an  evidence  of 
divine  favor ;  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  there  is  a  revolution  of  standards ;  now 
the  reception  of  God’s  blessing  is  a  call  to  part 
with  money.  He  was  not  arguing  for  any  plan 
of  giving,  but  for  the  principle.  The  Spirit 
of  God  can  do  again  what  he  did  at  Pentecost 
— make  people  lose  their  appetite  for  wealth. 
The  next  revival  of  the  Church  will  be  a 
revival  of  giving. 

The  evening  session  of  Tuesday  was  one  of 
unusual  and  truly  thrilling  interest.  Fourteen 
missionaries  occupied  the  platfoimi  with  Dr. 
Brown,  and  the  service  was  a  ‘  ‘  Symposium  of 
Testimony  and  Experience,  ’  ’  conducted  by  these 
missionaries.  The  devotional  half  hour  was 
led  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Ewing  of  the  Boys’ 
School,  Lodiana;  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
evening,  the  desire  for  a  more  perfect  faith, 
that  the  blessing  of  God  might  not  be  limited. 


pathos  that  underlay  the  song  of  triumph  and 
of  faith.  The  testimonies  were  all  concrete 
and  practical — a  vivid  picture  of  the  situation 
and  the  duties  of  each  speaker. 

First  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Peoples  M.D.  of 
Muang  Nau,  Laos — “one  of  the  indefatigable 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church’’  Dr. 
Brown  called  him — told  how  when  he  first  en¬ 
tered  his  fi  e  1  d — which  is 
about  as  large  as  Y ermont  and 
New  Hampshire — he  found  the 
people  given  over  to  demon¬ 
ology  to  an  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  degree.  He  gave  several 
interesting  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  these  supposed  dem¬ 
ons  over  the  popular  mind, 
and  how  they  succumbed  to 
“that  Jesus’’  whom  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  preached.  Now  cer¬ 
tain  officials  are  saying  that 
‘  ‘  the  spirits  seem  to  be  los¬ 
ing  their  power  over  the  peo¬ 
ple. ’’  Yet  Dr.  Peoples  does 
not  attribute  this  remarkably 
significant  change  of  feeling 
entirely  to  the  work  of  the 
missionary,  but  rather  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
mind  of  the  people  previous 
to  their  coming.  It  was  very 
impressive  that  nearly  all  the 
missionaries  appeared  to  be  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  moving 
upon  the  mission  field  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  missionaries. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Wallace  of  Zacatecus, 
Mexico,  said  nothing  of  his  own  experiences 
but  gave  instead  a  noble  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  late  colleague,  the  Rev.  David  Stewart. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  felt  himself 
called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  though  the  Board 
deemed  him  unfit.  For  years  he  worked  at  the 
salary  of  a  native  missionary  until  he  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  his  fitness  for  as  well  as  his  call 
to  the  work. 

That  heart  must  have  been  cold  indeed  which 


as  a  fire  in  her  bones ;  it  will  not  let  her  stay, 
and  she  is  now  on  her  way  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
whence  she  will  sail  for  her  post.  Mrs.  Mel¬ 
rose  reported  the  people  as  not  anxious  to  hear, 
but  willing  to  listen.  She  gave  a  thrilling 
sketch  of  a  recent  rebellion  in  Nodoa,  when 
the  Mission  buildings  were  taken  by  the  rebels 
for  a  fort,  but  after  their  defeat  the  buildings 


HOSPITAL.  AND  SCBOOU,  NODOA,  HAINAN 


The  work  of  foreign  missionaries  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  work  of  faith.  “Faith  is  the 
means  by  which  the  Church  of  God  works  out 
the  enterprises  of  God.  ’  ’ 

Then  came  the  records  of  experience — all  the 
more  touchingly  impressive  because  they  were 
so  strong  and  brave  and  bright.  It  was  indeed 
only  by  an  ear  quick  for  the  overtures  of  this 
music  that  one  could  hear  any  of  the  tragic 


could  have  heard  unmoved  the  bright,  earnest, 
telling  address  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Melrose  of 
Hainan.  A  lovely  young  woman,  who  has 
buried  her  husband  and  one  child  in  that  far 
away  island,  she  has  returned  to  put  her  two 
little  daughters  under  the  care  of  her  mother, 
and  is  now  going  back — alone — to  resume  her 
devoted  work.  Her  furlough  does  not  end 
until  July,  yet  her  realization  of  the  need  is 


MISSION  BOUSE,  NODOA 

were  restored  unharmed.  Fourteen  asked  for 
baptism  last  New  Year’s  Day. 

If  it  was  touching  to  listen  to  this  bright, 
eager  young  woman  in  her  black  dress  it  was 
moving,  even  to  tears,  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Johnstone  of  Efulen,  Western 
Africa.  Y’^et  the  story  was  not  of  what  these 
two  young  missionaries  had  suffered  when  the 
wife  in  her  hour  of  trial  and  without  the  care 
she  might  have  had  at  home  was  brought  down 
to  the  gates  of  death.  It  was  all  of  what  God 
had  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  the  benighted 
Africans.  Efulen  is  about  three  degrees  north 
of  the  Equator  and  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
coast.  It  is  six  years  since  the  first  appearance 
of  missionaries,  yet  up  to  last  spring  there  was 
not  a  baptized  Christian.  Five  or  six  were 
praying,  yet  without  having  been  admitted  to 
the  church.  At  that  time  the  missionaries  left, 
and  a  letter  from  there  last  January  says  that 
these  five  praying  ones  have  not  missed  a  single 
Sunday  of  meeting  for  religious  service,  and 
they  have  added /o«r  more  to  their  company, 
“walking  the  way  to  God’s  town.  ’’  And  they 
are  all  praying  that  “mama’’ — that  is,  Mrs. 
Johnstone— might  recover,  as  she  has  done, 
he  believes,  in  answer  to  prayer.  These  people 
have  a  simple  child-like  faith.  There  are  two 
million  there  who  speak  the  same  language  and 
only  eight  missionaries  among  them — four  who 
have  not  yet  learned  the  language. 

Mr.  Johnstone’s  story  was  so  touching  that 
with  one  accord,  as  it  seemed,  the  audience 
was  moved  to  prayer.  Then  at  the  request 
of  some  one  Mrs.  Johnstone  rose  and  stood — 
supported  by  crutches— beside  her  husband — 
pale,  fragile,  yet  as  radiantly  inspired  with 
love  for  the  poor  Africans  as  he.  In  a  few 
weeks  this  brave  husband  and  wife  will  part, 
he  returning  to  the  field,  she  remaining  hwe 
to  recover. 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Colman  of  India  gave  in¬ 
stances  of  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  teaching 
of  his  Word  in  Dehra  Doon,  and  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  high  caste  man,  now  a  teacher, 
through  meditation  on  the  text  “Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away  but  my  Word  shall  not 
pass  away.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Cooper  of  the  Boys’  High 
School,  Bangkok,  Siam,  said  they  had  never 
yet  had  a  Pentecostal  blessing,  but  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  over  individuals  had  often  been 
manifested.  A  boy,  a  desx>erate  case,  thief. 
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forger  and  full  of  all  wickedness,  had  been  Missions  on  a  Bible  Basis.  It  is  an  enterprise  him  in  Sunday-school  and  in  missions  that  he 
changed,  evidently  not  as  the  frnit  of  teaching,  which  concerns  every  individual  in  the  Church,  will  be  gained  for  Christ  and  his  cause, 
but  by  the  power  of ’the  Spirit.  He  is  holding  The  subject  has  been  relegated  to  the  women  A  wave  of  sadness  overswept  the  afternoon 
out  well.  ^  The  Spirit  is  working  upon  the  and  children ;  and  not  one  in  a  dozen  of  these  session  when  Dr.  Brown  read  a  cable  message 
hearts  even  of  some  in  this  region  who  are  is  vitally  interested.  It  is  the  will  of  Jesus  announcing  the  death  of  Mrs.  Loughlin  in 
beyond  the  reach  of  missionaries.  not  only  that  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  China.  A  second  message  of  loss  came  later 

Dr.  Brown  was  very  touching  in  summing  but  by  every  individual.  in  the  day  in  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 

op,  and  it  was  long  before  those  present  could  Foreign  Missions  is  the  greatest  business  of  Wishard,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wishard  of  Oroo- 

all  time.  It  is  the  business  of  miah,  Persia.  The  sense  of  bereavement  only 
God  the  Father,  of  Jesus  emphasized  the  feeling  that  the  new  candi- 
Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit —  dates,  who  wait  only  for  the  money  which  shall 
but  how  do  even  pastors  and  pay  their  expenses  and  salaries,  may  no  longer 
elders  look  upon  it?  As  some-  be  kept  back  from  fields  where  their  labors  are 
thing  to  be  supported  by  urgently  needed. 

quarters  and  dimes,  by  a  thim-  The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  was  by 
ble  party,  or  a  two  cents  a  Field  Secretary  Dr.  Thomas  Marshall  of 
week  plan ;  and  yet  we  ask  Chicago,  to  whose  admirable  gift  for  orgauiza- 
outsiders  to  be  interested!  If  tion  is  due  much  of  the  eflicieucy  of  this  meet- 
we  want  to  stir  the  men  of  our  ing.  His  subject  was  The  Weak  Spot  in  the 
churches  to  be  interested,  we  Presbyterian  Church  with  Respect  to  Foreign 
must  put  it  before  them  as  Missions.  What  is  it?  W’ho  is  it?  How  shall 
more  than  a  two  cents  a  week  it  be  Remedied?  The  address  was  too  strong 
matter.  To  enlist  the  interest  and  cogent  not  to  be  printed  in  full,  and  the 
of  business  men  we  must  show  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  be  informed 
it  to  be  a  great  and  important  where  it  may  eventually  be  found.  It  is  neces- 
IntKinexs  enterprise.  What  we  sary  here  only  to  say  that  the  weak  spot  is  in 
have  to  do  is  toresolve  in  a  the  pockets  of  Presbyterians,  pastors  and  peo- 
solemn  league  and  covenant  to  pie,  and  the  reason  of  the  weakness  is  in  a 
tear  themselves  away  from  the  little  group  of  bring  into  the  treasury  a  hundred  millions  of  large  degree  wEint  of  knowledge.  Many  Pres- 
missionaries  who  had  so  simply,  with  so  little  dollars  this  year.  He  would  put  it  before  the  byterian  Christians  are  like  a  man  in  the 

thought  of  self,  made  the  work  of  missions  so  churches  in  a  definite  and  concrete  manner,  bottom  of  a  well — they  can  see  only  so  much  of 

real  and  vivid  to  those  who  remain  at  home.  There  are  one  billion  heathen ;  one  hundred  and  the  sky  as  is  over  their  own  heads.  The  thing 
First  in  order  on  Wednesday  morning  was  sixty  million  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  field,  is  to  get  them  out  of  the  well,  up  to  such  a 

the  important  question.  How  can  the  young  We  have  one  million  members.  Each  one,  height  as  that  from  which  our  Lord  saw  all 

people^inour  Sunday-schools  be  more  effectively  then,  is  individually  responsible  for  the  evan-  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  he  like  his  Lord 
interestedjin  Foreign  Mission  work?  One  an-  gelization  of  160  heathen  in  this  generation,  will  burn  with  desire  for  the  salvation  of  the 
swer  was'that  all  the  children’s  money  should  Does  this  make  us  feel  like  going  to  God  for  world.  Like  all  the  other  speakers.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
go  to  missions;  it  is  the  Church’s  duty  to  sup-  more  strength — that  we  must  give  as  never  shall  emphasized  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
port  the  school.  Another  point  was.  Educate  before — that  this  two  cent  a  week  plan  is  a  influence  to  strengthen  the  weaknesses  of  the 
the  Superintendent  to  an  interest  in  Foreign  mockery  before  God?  Locate  your  160 — in  some  Church. 

Missions,  and  a  third,  very  tellingly  made  by  village  in  India,  for  example ;  see  their  mental  The  way  of  securing  the  best  results  from  the 
Mrs.  Wellington  W’hite,  was  the  importance  of  and  moral  ignorance,  their  poverty,  squalor.  Young  People’s  Societies  was  very  brightly  set 
a  connecting  link  between  the  school  and  the  suffering.  This  village  will  never  know  of  forth  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Greenman,  whom  Dr. 
field.  Missionaries  who  are  obliged  to  remain  Christ  unless  you  do  your  duty  by  them.  A  Brown  introduced  as  not  the  successor  of  Mrs. 
in  this  country  should  make  this  their  business,  church  of  one  thousand  members  must  multi-  Hillis  because  she  shines  by  her  own  light. 
Dr.  Brown  observed  that  the  true  missionary  ply  this  a  thousand  fold,  and  it  will  distinctly  Her  address  showed  an  admirable  apprehension 
effort  begins  with  the  man  at  our  right  hand.  hear  the  cry  of  this  great  multitude  going  up  of  the  situation,  though  it  may  be  permitted 
The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Kirtland,  Superintend-  to  God  for  what  they  will  never  receive  unless  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  her  advice  not  to  par¬ 
ent  of  Home  Missions  in  Colorado,  said  that  this  Church  does  its  duty.  mit  the  children  to  give  except  through  the 

disaffection  to  missions  is  a  disease,  and  the  Place  such  a  proposition  before  the  Church  Boards  of  the  Church.  It  was,  however,  quali- 
cure  is  information  taken  in  large  do.ses.  Get  and  you’ll  find  them  springing  to  their  feet  fied  by  the  proviso  while  the  Boards  are  in  debt, 
the  Superintendent  and  the  teachers  all  right  and  falling  upon  their  knees  and  crying  to  God  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  was  pre- 
and  the  interest  will  soon  reach  the  children,  to  be  taught  how  to  meet  this  awful  need.  sented  by  Mr.  Gelwicks,  the  McCormick  stu- 
The  difficnlty  with  all  Sunday-school  work  is  Other  definite  and  concrete  suggestions  likely  dent  whom  Dr.  Brown  has  selected  to  be  the 
that  teachers  stop  at  the  Gospel  for  the  indi-  to  meet  the  approval  of  business  men  were  that  business  manager  of  the  summer  campaign, 
vidual  soul  of  the  scholar,  and  forget  to  teach  each  church  able  to  support  a  pastor  should  His  simple,  earnest  and  very  cogent  plea  for 
the  Great  Commission,  and  that  the  children  support  a  missionary  on  the  field,  and  such  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  in  this  movement 
have  something  to  do  for  a  lost  and  ruined  native  preachers  and  teachers  as  he  may  deem  proved  Dr.  Brown’s  wisdom  in  his  choice  no 
world.  Dr.  Kirtland  has  lately  been  in  cor-  nece.ssary  with  the  schools,  etc.,  that  may  be  less  than  the  importance  of  the  effor^  which 
respondence  with  Seminary  students,  and  is  needed  later;  that  a  “point  of  intelligent  in-  the  students  of  our  colleges  and  seminaries  are 
astonished  to  find  how  many  of  them  have  terest’’  should  be  reached  by  reading  and  this  making  to  secure  the  money  by  which  the 
their  hearts  set  on  the  foreign  field.  He  is  interest  will  develop  a  larger  giving.  Not  till  pledged  volunteers  may  be  sent  to  the  field, 
always  seeking  help  on  the  home  field,  but  he  then  will  the  spirit  of  grace  and  power  be  As  Dr.  Brown  truly  said  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
praises  God  for  the  growing  interest  in  Foreign  poured  upon  the  home  churches.  Gelwick’s  winning  address,  the  hope  of  the 

Missions.  Most  of  these  young  men  got  their  After  this  strong  appeal,  Mrs.  F.  F.  McCrae  future  is  in  these  young  people. 

first  impulse  in  the  Sabbath-school.  There  is  of  Indianapolis,  in  a  very  bright  and  telling  The  hope  of  the  present,  he  continued,  is  in 
more  of  that  than  perhaps  most  of  us  realize,  address,  full  of  apt  illustration,  told  how  to  the  foreign  missionary  pastor,  and  he  intrct- 
To  this  Dr.  Brown  assented,  saying  that  he  get  the  needed  information  before  the  Church,  duced  Dr.  John  F.  Patterson  of  East  Orange, 
had  lately  been  much  encouraged  by  the  grow-  She  began  with  an  amusing  account  of  her  who  may  be  said  to  bear  the  banner  in  the 
ing  missionary  interest  among  children.  early  housekeeping  difficulties  until  she  got  a  education  of  his  church  to  a  realization  of  their 

The  important  question.  What  can  be  done  good  cookbook,  one  that  did  not  deal  in  vague  missionary  duty.  Dr.  Patterson’s  address.  The 
to  arouse  greater  interest  among  the  men  of  quantities,  but  told  precisely  how  much  to  use  Outlook  for  the  Year,  ought  to  be  given  in  full 
the  Church,  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  of  everything.  Every  Church  ought  to  have  to  our  readers,  and  shall  be,  if  possible,  at  a 
Bradt  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  who.  Dr.  Brown  said,  the  right  missionary  cookbook— a  good  com-  future  time. 

is  carrying  a  great  wave  of  missionary  enthu-  mittee  of  four  who  shall  investigate  and  bring  For  the  evening  service,  the  last  of  this 
siasm  through  his  church.  Business  men,  he  to  the  Church  precisely  the  knowledge  it  needs,  deeply  interesting  convention,  Drs.  Herrick 
said,  have  a  high  appreciation  of  opportunity ;  Her  address  was  full  of  admirable  illustra-  Johnson  and  John  Balcom  Shaw  had  been  an- 
they  are  quick  to  make  the  most  of  power,  tions  which  really  illustrated  the  points  she  nounced.  Dr.  Johnson  was  prevented  coming. 
The  Church  has  the  greatest  of  opportunities ;  made.  but  Dr.  Shaw  permitted  no  one  present  to  feel 

the  promise  of  all  power,  and  the  call  to  a  uni-  This  rich  morning  session  was  completed  by  his  absence.  His  address  was  enlivened  by  in- 

versal  work.  The  Church  is  lamentably  fail-  a  chalk  talk  on  Maps,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  F.  cident  and  illustration,  but  it  was  not  meant 
ing  to  embrace  her  opportunity — she  is  not  even  Matzinger  of  Chicago,  an  intensely  interesting  for  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  Rather, 
planning  to  do  so ;  for  the  machinery  now  in  exercise  in  which  he  not  only  showed  the  by  a  careful  study  of  the  figures  reported  by 
operation  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task,  audience  how  to  make  maps,  but  how  to  use  the  Foreign  Board  for  the  past  seven  years,  he 
Mr.  Bradt’s  theme  was.  The  Management  of  the  talents  of  the  average  boy,  and  so  interest  showed  how  little  cause  for  elation  the  Church 
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tnres  that  have  uo  figures  and  entitles  it  to  the 
first  place. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to  Mrs.  Mitchell 
Tyng  for  her  charming  picture  of  an  Old  Ruin 
in  France.  While  there  are  no  figures  here, 
the  interest  and  picturesqneness  of  the 

I  subject  gives  it  the  advantage  over  Mr. 
Arnold’s  picture.  In  some  respects  the 
shading  is  better  than  in  the  first  prize, 
but  this  does  not,  in  the  minds  of  our 
judges,  place  it  on  a  par  with  Mrs. 
Seeley’s  Baby  and  Dog. 

‘  ‘  A  Country  Station, 


The  Camera  Club, 


Lucile  Wand. 

These  pictures  are  the  best  of  those  submit¬ 
ted  for  our  first  monthly  competition. 


submitted  by 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Bahy  and  Doo.— Mrs.  Charles  F.  Seeley. 

The  udges  have  decided  to  award  the  first  prize 
to  Mrs.  Charles  F  Seeley  of  Williamstown,  Mass., 


The  Last  Hurdle.— X.  H.  Arnold. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cleghorn'of^Jacksonville,  Vt., 
is  exceptionally  clear,  bnt'the'snbject’is 
so  uninteresting  that,*allj  other]  things 


—self-sacrifice— to  get  hold  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  more  difficult  subject  for  an  ama- 

How  much  self-denial  is  there  in  the  Church?”  - - - — 

A  woman  in  Dr.  Shaw’s  church  was  found  who  '  '  V 

with  cramped  and  aching  hands  had  sewed  all 

through  the  hot  summer  in  order  to  keep  up  • 

her  subscription.  In  the  late  hard  times  he  ^ 

did  not  see  that  New  York  people  changed 

their  style  of  living  much.  Some  of  them 

gave  up  their  pews.  He  was  reminded  of  the 

old  Scotch  woman  and  her  daughter  who  went 

to  see  a  regiment  coming  home  from  the  wars, 

and  the  daughter  said  ‘  ‘  Did  ye 

mind  how  all  the  regiment  was  of  step 

wi’  our  John?”  “The  whole  regiment  of  the 

Church  is  out  of  step  with  the  leader  of  the  /V'.i  ^  ^  , 

Church.  : '.'7% - 

“The  Church  has  the  throne  of  grace  at  its  * 
command,  but  it  makes  little  use^of  it.  How  French  Town.— Mrs.  Mitchell  Tyng. 

many  spend  half  an  hour  a  day— even  ten  tenr  photographer  than  this  one.  The  fact  that 
minutes— in  prayer  alone  with  God?  Prayer-  the  likeness  of  both  child  and  dog  is  excellent, 

lessness  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Church.  _ _ _ 

When  the  Church  begins  to  pray  it  will  go 
forward.  ’  ’ 

Between  Dr.  Shaw’s  stirring  address  and  iItK  . . 

that  of  Dr.  Hnrlbut  of  Cleveland,  several  mis-  •  ^ST-  .  ■ 

sionaries  were  called  to  the  platform  and  gave 
deeply  interesting  testimonies.  Then  Dr. 

Hurlbut  the  Cleveland  effort  to  meet 

the  indebtedness  all  the  Church  Boards — an 
effort  which  has  been  described  in  a  former 
number  of  The  Evangelist ;  and  deeply 
teresting  Conference  was  closed  a  few 

words  from  Dr.  It  cannot 

be  that  the  influence  of  this  Conference  will  be 

felt  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  just  Good  Friends.— Miss  Lendmm. 

now  about  to  convene.  L.  S.  H.  (f  together  with  the  general  good  tone  and 

Minneapolis  May  17,  1899.  shading,  clearly  gives  it  precedence  over  pic- 


pnze. 

The  figures  in  Miss  Lendrum’s  “Good 
Friends”  are  clear  and  good,  but  the  picture 
as  a  whole  fails  to  attain  the  desired  point  of 
excellence  because  of  the  indistinct  back¬ 
ground.  But  for  this  defect  the  picture  would 
rank  with  any  that  have  yet  been  submitted. 

‘  ‘  The  Last  Hurdle,  ”  by  N.  H.  Arnold,  is  an 
unusually  good  snap  shot  of  rapid  motion. 
Were  this  contest  Jfor  that  class  of  pictures 
alone  it  would  rank  with  the  best. 

‘  ‘  The  French  Town,  ’  ’  also  by  Mrs.  Tyng,  is 
an  interesting  subject,  but  is  not  as  well  re¬ 
produced  as  either  of  the  prize  pictures. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  our 
first  prize  contest,  and  the  interest  shown  by 
the  Club  members  promises  well  for  the  future 
competitions. 

Several  photographs  arrived  after  the  10th 
and  so  were  too  late  for  this  competition,  but 
will  be  held  over  for  the  next  one,  on  June  29. 


May  25,  1899 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

THE  FIRST  DAY. 

Thursday,  May  18,  dawned  fair  and  bright, 
a  welcome  change  from  the  clouds  and  rain  of 
the  two  days  of  Missionary  Conference.  The 
sun  streamed  through  the  richly  colored  win¬ 
dows  of  beautiful  and  commodious  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church,  which  was  crowded  to  its  fullest 
capacity  when  the  hour  of  eleven  struck  and 
the  One  Hundred  ah^  Eleventh  General  Assem¬ 
bly  was  opened  by  the  religious  service  of 
which  the  most  prominent  feature  was  the 
sermon  of  the  retiring  Moderator,  Dr.  Wallace 
Radcliffe  of  Washington. 

That  sermon  has  already  been  given  to  our 
readers.  Its  most  significant  features  were 
pronounced  loyalty  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  vivid  sympathy  with  the  public  interests 
of  the  past  year  and  of  the  present  moment. 
An  allusion  to  the  disarmament  Congress,  then 
assembling  in  The  Hague,  produced  a  marked 
impression.  The  sermon  was  a  carefully 
studied,  dignified,  thoughtful  utterance,  at 
times  rising  into  eloquence  and  holding  the 
close  attention  of  the  congregation  through  the 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 


ROYAL  BAKINO  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Assembly  by  the  calling  of  the  roll  and  other 
usual  preliminaries,  to  propose  the  name  of 
Dr.  Sample  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Moderator;  characterizing  him  as  one  who  rep¬ 
resents  in  a  marked  degree  the  missionary 
character  and  purposes  of  our  Church,  one 
who  in  the  sad  struggles  of  the  past  five  years 
has  proved  his  orthodoxy,  one  to  whose  home  j 
missionary  enthusiasm  Minneapolis  owes  West-  . 
minster  Church,  one  who,  in  short,  ought  to  ' 
be  unanimously  elected.  The  nomination  was  ' 
seconded  by  Dr.  Loyal  Y.  Graham  of  Philadel- ! 
phia,  who  again  emphasized  Dr.  Sample’s ! 


first  Sunday-school  was  opened  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  ’49.  The  sympathies  of  the  Assembly 
were  very  manifestly  divided  between  the 
three  candidates,  and  Dr.  Sample’s  election 
was  evidently  in  peril  when  Dr.  John  Balcom 
Shaw  took  the  floor,  and  in  a  speech  which 
was  the  greatest  surprise  perhaps  to  those 
I  who  know  him  best,  made  an  eloquent  plea 
.  for  Dr.  Sample’s  election,  urging  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  put  its  seal  upon  the  type  of  preaching 
j  which  he  represents — a  higher  type  than  that 
!  of  most  young  men  of  the  present  day,  who 
!  preach  liberty  and  put  the  emphasis  upon  or- 


seventy-five  minutes  of  its  delivery. 

The  business  of  the  Assembly  began  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  election  of  a  Moderator. 
Four  names  had  been  prominently  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Commissioners,  those  of  Dr.  William 
McKibbin  of  Cincinnati,  of  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Sample  of  New  York — for  twenty  years  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  in  which  this  Assembly  meets— 
of  Dr.  Matthias  L.  Haines  of  Indianapolis,  ex- 
President  Harrison’s  pastor,  and  of  Dr.  R.  F. 
Coyle  of  Oakland,  Cal. ,  one  of  the  most  notable 
pastors  of  the  Pacific  slope.  In  the  minds  of 
many  these  candidates  had  about  an  equal 
chance  of  election,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  prophets  who  foretold  Dr.  Sample’s 
election.  There  was,  naturally,  a  strong  local 
feeling  in  favor  of  Dr.  Sample.  His  long  pas¬ 
torate  in  this  city,  his  large  brave  missionary 
zeal  in  the  years  when  the  Northwest  was 
almost  entirely  home  missionary  ground,  and 
especially  the  fact  that  thirteen  years  ago 
when  the  Assembly  met  in  Minneapolis  be  de- 
cl  ned  a  nomination  though  offered  by  Howard 
Crosby,  on  the  ground  of  being  the  host  of  the 
Assembly ;  all  these  were  good  reasons  why 
Dr.  Sample  should  at  this  time  receive  the 
highest  honor  which  the  Church  has  to  bestow. 

Still,  the  caucus  which,  for  good  or  ill  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  as  inevitable  a  preliminary  of 
Assembly  elections  as  of  elections  political,  a 
function  in  which  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
took  active  part,  appears  to  have  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  Dr.  Sample’s  election  was 
by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  conviction.  Dr.  McKibbin 
decided  to  withdraw  his  candidacy.  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commissioner  was  therefore  the  first  to 


orthodoxy  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
these  days,  adding  the  somewhat  gratuitous 
remark,  “He  is  loyal  to  the  standards  of  our 
faith  whoever  may  be  disloyal.’’ 

The  name  of  Dr.  Haines  of  Indianapolis  was 
presented  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Carson  of  Brooklyn,  as 
that  of  one  distinguished  for  right  judgment, 
sagacious  method  and  honorable  purposes, 
sound  to  the  core  in  Presbyterian  doctrine  and 
loyal  to  Presbyterian  polity,  a  man  of  large 
catholicity  of  spirit,  with  a  mind  of  his  own, 
loyal  and  fearless  in  his  advocacy  of  the  great 
cause  of  Presbyterianism,  yet  not  an  extremist. 
This  nomination  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  Taylor  of  Baltimore,  who  believed  himself 
to  represent  the  younger  element  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  by  the  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Putnam  of 
Logansport,  Ind.,  well  known  to  readers  of 
The  Evangelist.  Dr.  Putnam’s  plea  was  for 
consideration  of  his  State;  New  York  had  had 
seven  Moderators  since  Re-union,  and  Indiana 
not  one. 

The  attempt  to  make  a  point  of  Dr.  Sample’s 
loyalty  to  the  standards  at  the  implied  expense 
of  other  candidates  received  a  mild  rebuke, 
when  Dr.  John  W.  Densmore  of  San  Jose,  Cal. , 
arose  to  put  in  nomination  the  name  of  Dr. 
Coyle  of  Oakland.  He  protested  against  the 
emphasis  laid  ui)on  the  orthodoxy  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  :  ‘  ‘  We  are  all  orthodox ;  all  loyal  to  the 
standards  of  the  Church,  ’  ’  an  assertion  which 
was  received  with  applause.  He  himself  was 
a  stalwart  of  the  stalwarts,  of  the  moss-back 
species,  and  he  wanted  Dr.  Coyle  unanimously 
elected  as  a  testimony  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
Church  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  under 
which  Presbyterians  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were 
laboring.  His  description  of  the  sense  of  isola¬ 
tion  felt  by  the  brethren  of  that  region,  of  the 
difficulties  met  by  pastors  in  a  State  where 
neither  law  nor  public  opinion  was  in  favor 
of  religion  was  extremely  effective.  It  was 
twenty-two  years  since  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
had  a  Moderator — for  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
ought  not  to  be  counted  to  the  Pacific  Coast — 
he  lives  in  Washington !  The  churches  west  of 
the  Rockies  needed  the  encouragement  of  a 
Moderator  from  among  themselves,  and  they 
put  forward  a  man  who  carries  in  his  veins 
the  blood  of  the  Covenanters  and  in  his  heart 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Bible ; 
one  who  preaches  every  Sunday  to  more  men 
than  any  other  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
country.  “I  said  men,  mind  you!’’  The  ex¬ 
clamation  elicited  laughter,  and  the  speech 
produced  a  decided  impression,  which  was 
deepened  when  Elder  Trumbull  of  San  Rafael, 
seconding  the  nomination,  told  of  the  early 
struggles  and  the  triumphant  growth  of  Pres¬ 
byterianism  during  the  fifty  years  since  the 


take  the  floor  after  the  constituting  of  the 


**Example  is  Better 


Than  Precept  ’ 


It  IS  not  what  we  say,  but  what 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  does,  that  tells  the 
story.  Thousands  of  testimonials  are 
examples  of  what  Hood's  has  done  for 
others,  and  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Scrofula— “Running  scrofula  sores  made  me 
shunned  by  neigh t>ors.  Medical  treatment  failed. 
A  relative  urgSl  me  to  try  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
Did  so  and  in  a  few  months  the  sores  completely 
healed.”  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hatch,  Etna,  N.  H. 


f^GVBr  PisdppQint^ 


ood'B  PtllB  core  liver  Ills;  the  non-lrrltatlng  and 


only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsapartlla.  .  . 


ganization  and  enterprise.  The  time  has  come, 
he  said,  when  the  Assembly  should  make  a 
deliverance — a  statement  the  force  of  which  a 
good  many  are  still  seeking  to  discover. 

Without  question  Dr.  Shaw  was  convinced 
that  as  things  stood  it  was  the  wisest  and 
safest  thing  to  concentrate  all  votes  upon  Dr. 
Sample ;  and  indeed  the  gentle  and  winning 
spirit  shown  by  the  new  Moderator  has  gone 
far  to  reconcile  the  disappointed  ones  to  their 
disappointment. 

Dr.  Shaw’s  warm  and  eloquent  eulogy  of  Dr. 
Sample’s  personal  character,  no  doubt  went 
far  to  win  the  votes  of  those  who  were  waver¬ 
ing  ;  the  first  ballot  showed  838  votes  cast  for 
Dr.  Sample,  133  for  Dr.  Coyle  and  127  for  Dr. 
Haines.  There  was  throughout  an  excellent 
state  of  feeling ;  the  election  was  at  once  made 
unanimous ;  the  addresses  of  the  retiring  Mod¬ 
erator,  of  Dr.  Sample,  and  of  Dr.  Pleasant 
Hunter,  who  welcomed  the  Assembly  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  presented  Dr.  Sample  with  a 
Spanish  gavel  made  of  woods  from  Puerto 
Rico,  Cuba  and  Manila,  were  received  with 
marked  approbation  and  every  one  appears  to 
anticipate  that  this  will  be  an  Assembly  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  spirit  of  “peace  and  work’’  and 
of  good  will. 

The  day  was  closed  by  the  usual  evening 
Communion  Service. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

Dr.  Sample  selected  as  the  Vice-Moderator  of 
the  Assembly  the  Rev.  Loyal  Y.  Graham  D.D. 
of  Philadelphia,  and  as  chairmen  of  Standing 
Committees  the  following : 

Bills  and  Overtnres,  Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe 
D.D.  ;  Judicial  Committee,  the  Rev.  William 
McKibbin  D.D.  ;  Polity,  the  Rev.  Hughes  O. 
Gibbons  D.D.  ;  Home  Missions,  the  Rev.  Rob 
ert  F.  Coyle  D.D. ;  Foreign  Missions,  the  Rev. 
Matthias  L.  Haines  D.D.  ;  Education,  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Kirkwood  D.  D.  ;  Publication,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  B.  Meldrum  D.D.  ;  Church  Erection, 
the  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Putnam  D.D.  ;  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminaries,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Dinsmore 
D.D.  ;  Ministerial  Relief,  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Penhallegon  D.  D.  ;  Freedmen,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Herr  D.D.  ;  Aid  for  Colleges,  the  Rev.  John 
Balcom  Shaw  D.D. ;  Correspondence,  the  Rev. 
Williams.  Fulton  D.D.  ;  Benevolence,  the  Rev. 
A.  Cameron  Mackenzie  D.D.  ;  Narrative,  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Wilson  D.D.  ;  Temperance, 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Boyd  D.D.  ;  Leave  of  Ab¬ 
sence,  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Bonghton ;  Mileage, 
Mr.  Samuel  T.  Harbison ;  Finance,  Samuel  G. 
Scott. 

The  morning  was  occupied  with  reports  of 
special  committees,  and  hours  were  fixed  for 
the  future  discussion  of  the  more  important 
subjects,  after  which  Dr.  Fox  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  presented  the  work  of  that  body 
as  one  peculiarly  important  to  Presbyterians, 
especially  with  regard  to  our  new  dependencies, 
for  the  colporteurs  of  this  societyjjhave  gone 
before  ns  into  the  Philippines,  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico,  preparing  the  way  for  our  missionaries 
by  scattering  the  Bible  among  the  people. 

The  most  important  business  of  Friday  after¬ 
noon  was  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Sabbath  Committee,  which  had  been  read  in 
the  morning.  The  general  voice  was  emphatic 
in  condemnation  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  and 
Sunday  excursions,  and  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  Presbyterians  to  uphold  existing  Sabbath 
laws  and  to  work  for  better  ones.  The  Sunday 
newspaper,  said  Elder  Dixon  of  Scranton,  is 
largely  sustained  by  the  advertisements  of 
Presbyterian  elders;  let  them  withdraw  their 
advertisements,  let  those  Presbyterians  who 
buy  a  Sunday  paper  cease  to  buy  one  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  the  Sunday  paper  will  die !  Dr. 
Wright  of  Austin,  Tex.,  created  much  amuse¬ 
ment  and  made  a  deep  impression  by  showing 
how  he  insisted  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sunday  law.  The  propriety  of  pastors  or  oth¬ 
ers  using  trains  or  street  cars  on  Sunday  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  Dr.  Rice  of  Persia 
assured  the  Commissioners  that  the  working 
men  would  cast  their  influence  for  a  Sabbath 
law  when  once  they  clearly  understood  that 
Sunday  amusements  lead  to  Sunday  work.  The 
eight  Resolutions  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  finally  adopted.  They  reaffirm  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  as  of  perpetual  binding 
obligation;  deprecate  Sunday  travel  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure,  urge  a  deeper  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  call  upon  State  Legislatures  and 
National  Congress  to  safeguard  the  American 
Sabbath,  pledge  support  to  the  two  societies 
which  are  the  creation  of  the  Assembly — the 
National  Sabbath  Union  and  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance,  recommend  the  set¬ 
ting  apart  of  a  Sunday  in  October  for  preach¬ 
ing  on  this  subject,  and  one  in  September  or 
October  for  Sabbath  teaching  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  continue  the  Committee  which  has  served 
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the  Assembly  absolutely  without  expense  to 
the  Assembly.  To  these  resolutions  was  added 
the  following  proposal  by  Dr.  Sneed  of  St. 
Louis : 

Rksolved,  that  this  Assembly  respectfully 
calls  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  increasing  requirements  of 
Sabbath  labor  of  many  government  employees 
in  postoffices  and  other  departments  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  aud  earnestly  asks  for  prompt  remedy 
of  the  same. 

THIRD  DAY. 

•  On  Saturday  morning  Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert’s 
letter  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  warm  applause,  which  betokened 
at  least  a  generous  aud  kindly  spirit  in  the 
Church.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Bills  and  Overtures,  of  which  Dr.  Radcliffe 
is  chairman. 

Minneapolis,  May  Sfi,  1899. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  DD. 

Wheat  aud  Tares. 

May  39.  Among  the  prophets.  3  Chron.  18 : 1-37 

30.  Among  the  Twelve.  John  6 :  60-71. 

31.  In  the  early  church.  Acts.  4 : 33-37 :  ."j; 

1-11. 

June  1.  In  Samaria.  Acts  8:  9-34. 

3.  In  Pergamos.  Kev.  2 :  13-17. 

3.  How  Distinguished.  1  John  3:  1-13. 

4.  Topic— Wheat  and  tares.  Matt.  13; 

34-30. 

All  hail  to  Micaiah,  who  dared  to  stand 
alone  with  God.  Four  hundred  prophets  in¬ 
cited  Jehosaphat  and  Ahab  to  battle  against 
Ramoth-Gilead.  Honors  and  applause  awaited 
them  because  they  told  the  kings  what  they 
wished  to  hear.  Humiliation  and  imprison¬ 
ment  rewarded  Micaiah  because  he  spoke  what 
God  revealed.  He  delivered  God’s  message, 
they  delivered  the  message  of  men.  A  numeri¬ 
cal  minority  became  an  overwhelming  majority 
because  God  was  on  that  side.  From  the  de¬ 
feat  and  carnage  of  the  day  Jehosaphat  learned 
a  sublime  lesson.  To  the  judges  thereafter 
appointed  he  gave  this  command,  “Take  heed 
what  ye  do:  for  we  judge  not  for  man,  but  for 
the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  in  the  judgment.  ’  ’ 
The  treachery  of  Judas  was  no  surprise  to 
Jesus.  In  burning  words  the  crime  had  been 
prophesied  months  before  it  occurred.  Know¬ 
ing  the  heart  of  Judas  as  Christ  did,  what 
Church  of  to-day  would  have  left  his  name  upon 
its  roll  for  an  instant?  Be  it  forever  remem¬ 
bered,  by  all  who  bear  authority  in  the  Church, 
that  it  was  Judas,  not  Christ,  who  did  the  ex- 


satisfactory  member  who  had  not  severed 
himself  by  open  sin.  In  the  Parable  of  the 
Tares  we  have  Christ’s  precept,  in  this  inci¬ 
dent  we  have  Christ’s  practice.  The  forbear¬ 
ance  he  taught  others,  he  himself  lived. 

Corruption  from  within,  not  persecution 
from  without,  is  the  Church’s  dread  enemy. 
“Fire  cannot  burn  it,  water  cannot  drown  it, 
fiends  cannot  intercept  it;  but  it  has  in  its 
own  hands  the  power  of  suicide. ’’  “Ananias 
and  Sapphira  represent  those  who  say  they 
have  done  all  they  can  do,  when  they  know 
that  their  statement  is  a  lie.  ’’  “It  is  a  fearful 
thiug  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.’’  Judas,  left  to  himself  and  God,  “went 
out  and  hanged  himself. ’’  Divine  judgment, 
not  Apostolic  anathema,  accounts  for  the  tragic 
end  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Peter  pointed 
out  their  sin.  Got!  punished  it.  Only  an  awak¬ 
ened  conscience  would  thrill  at  Peter’s  sternest 
sentence,  “Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but 
unto  God.  ’’ 

The  same  Simon  who  believed  in  divine 
power  wished  to  bu;i  divine  power.  There 
were  wheat  and  tares  in  one  and  the  same 
heart.  Simon  “believed;’’  that  is  the  dawn  of 
spiritual  life.  Simon  “offered  them  money’’ 
for  power ;  that  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  If  you 
know  your  own  heart,  though  you  may  be  in¬ 
tensely  sad,  you  will  be  neither  surprised  nor 
shocked.  ‘  ‘ Let  him  that  is  without  sin  amongst 
you  cast  the  first  stone.  ’  ’ The  great  trouble 
was  not  the  scandal  he  had  brought  upon  the 
early  Church,  it  was  that  he  had  sinned  against 
God.  “Thy  heart  is  not  right  before  God.’’ 
The  sorcerer’s  last  word  shows  that  he  was 
even  then  off  the  track.  That  which  God 
wished  to  hear  in  order  to  forgiveness  was  not 
Peter’s  intercession,  but  Simon’s  contrite  con¬ 
fession.  “If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  ns  our  sins  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness.  ’  ’ 

What  God  says  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  to 
the  “Seven  Churches  of  Asia’’  is  very  in¬ 
structive.  They  were  founded  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.  In  four  of  them,  Ephesus,  Pergamos, 
Thyatira  and  Sardis,  there  is  much  to  commend 
and  much  to  censure.  Celestial  virtues  were 
imperilled  by  terrestial  vices.  Noxious  tares 
were  stifling  and  stunting  golden  grain.  The 
churches  of  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  received 
only  commendation.  Their  praise  and  its  cause 
are  found  in  these  words:  “I  know  thy  works, 
and  tribulation  and  poverty.  Thou  hast  kept 
my  word  and  hast  not  denied  my  name.’’ 
“Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my 


patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour 
eluding  from  the  Apostolic  Band.  Jesus  |  of  temptation.’’  Laodicea’s  crime  was  luke- 
would  not  remove  from  his  circle  the  most  nn-  :  warmuess.  She  was  neither  cold  nor  hot.  She 
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is  the  one  Church  of  the  seven  who  receives 
only  cemnre.  She  sowed  neither  wheat  nor 
tares,  and  of  course  only  tares  grew.  He 
always  sows  tares  who  does  not  sow’  good  seed. 
The  best  e.xterminator  of  bad  w’eeds  is  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  good  crops.  Said  ..Esop's  master 
to  him,  “Why  is  it  that  weeds  grow  so  fast  and 
herbs  thrive  not  ?’  ’  He  answered,  ‘  ‘  The  ground 
is  natural  mother  to  the  weeds,  but  a  step¬ 
mother  to  the  herbs.”  “The  heart  of  man  is 
natural  mother  to  sin  and  corruption,  but  a 
stepmother  to  grace  and  goodness.  ’  ’ 

Even  the  Bible  contains  no  more  pathetic 
words  than  “Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest.  ’  ’  Then  comes  final  and  unalterable 
separation.  The  wheat  is  gathered  into  the 
barn,  the  tares  are  gathered  for  burning. 

‘  Whosoever  doeth  not  righteousness  is  not  of 
God,  neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  ” 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD  OF  THOUGHT 
AND  ACTION. 

“Are  the  churches  becoming  less  spiritual?” 
This  question  has  been  raised  in  two  different 
sections  of  the  Christian  Church  in  America. 
The  Lutheran  Observer  of  Philadelphia  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  re¬ 
vivals  of  religion  throughout  the  country  than 
in  former  years,  and  that  the  world  is  getting 
the  upper  hand  of  the  church.  And  a  Meth¬ 
odist  paper  in  Chicago  reports  that  Judge 
Burke,  in  a  recent  address,  affirmed  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Burke  said  that  in  eighty-seven 
cities  in  the  United  States  Methodism  is 
scarcely  holding  its  own,  and  he  maintained 
that  this  weakness  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  lack  of  power  in  the  Gospel,  or  to  Meth¬ 
odism  as  an  organization,  but  simply  because 
the  world  has  taken  hold  of  the  church.  The 
great  masses  of  people,  he  said,  are  alienated 
from  our  churches  because  ‘  ‘  the  wedge  of  gold 
is  hidden  within  them.”  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  bring  the  church  dow’n  to  the  standard 
of  the  world  instead  of  raising  the  world  to 
the  standard  of  Christ. 


At  one  of  the  recent  May  meetings  in  Lon¬ 
don  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  said  that  he 
had  not  preached  a  sermon  on  heaven  for  many 
years,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  who  is 
never  tired  of  poking  his  fun  at  hyper-spiritual 
Christians,  said  he  did  not  want  to  go  to 
heaven.  It  w’as  in  connection  with  this  phase 
of  things  that  Dr.  Huntington,  in  preaching 
the  opening  sermon  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  New  York  a  short  time  ago,  said 
that  the  church  of  to-day  is  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  forsaken  the  dogmas  of  Christian  truth  for 
the  practical  work  of  the  soup  kitchen !  And, 
he  added,’, the  assertion  was  not  true.  But  it 
is  the  duty  of  Christian  people  to  bring  about 
that  careful  adjustment  of  dogma  which 
teaches  that  whilst  without  faith  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  please  God,  faith  without  works  is 
dead,  being  alone.  It  is  undoubtedly  this  ad¬ 
justment  of  faith  in  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  with  the  things  which  are  seen  which 
distinguishes  the  ethical  system  of  Christianity 
from  that  of  other  Oriental  creeds. 

The  “Christian  Evidence  Society”  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  England.  It  establishes  public 
lectures,  arranges  for  private  interviews,  car¬ 
ries  on  extensive  correspondence,  and  circulates 
a  vast  quantity  of  literature,  all  bearing  upon 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  addi- 
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tion  to  this,  lectures  have  been  delivered  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  parks  and  squares  of 
London,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  have 
been  presented  to  the  masses.  Many  remark¬ 
able  cases  of  men  and  women  who  were  once 
unbelievers,  but  are  now  convinced  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  were  recorded  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  society.  A  work  of  this  kind  seems 
to  be  specially  needed  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  so  many 
Hebrews,  who,  whilst  they  want  to  be  treated 
like  Christians  in  every  day  life,  stand  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  are 
waiting  to  be  convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  prom¬ 
ised  M  essiah.  _ 

The  historic  Nestorian  Church  in  Persia  has 
been  practically  effaced.  At  least,  such  is  the 
statement  made  by  Presbyterian  missionaries 
in  Urumia.  Some  time  ago  the  reception  of  a 
Nestorian  Bishop  into  the  Russian  Church 
caused  a  great  sensation  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
ever  since  that  notable  event  agents  of  the 
Russian  Church  have  endeavored  to  bring 
about  an  external  union  of  the  Nestorian 
heretic  with  the  Orthodox  Greek.  The  effort 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  Persia,  and  the 
energy  with  which  it  has  been  made  by  the 
Russian  priests  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  motives  are  partly  religious  and  partly 
political.  In  the  time  of  Tamerlane  the  Nes- 
torians  were  much  persecuted,  but  the  Muslim 
Caliphas  of  Persia  extended  to  them  consider¬ 
able  protection,  although  the  Nestorians,  like 
the  Christians  of  Lebanon,  have  suffered  much 
through  the  fanaticism  of  the  wild  Muslim 
tribes  amongst  whom  they  reside.  Hence,  per¬ 
haps,  the  desire  to  place  themselves  under 
Russian  protection. 


The  Temperance  cause  is  fully  alive.  At  the 
Seventh  International  Congress  attention  was 
directed  to  the  great  efforts  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
dreadful  ravages  of  drunkenness.  Twenty-five 
thousand  saloons  in  that  city  have  been  closed, 
and  only  five  thousand,  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  have  been  substituted  for  them,  and 
certain  limits  have  been  placed  upon  the 
amouht  of  liquor  sold  in  them.  The  Walnut 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  a 
recent  meeting  has  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  which  excludes  saloon  keepers  from 
church  membership.  And,  in  London,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  now  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year  and  generally  esteemed  “the  Grand 
Old  Man”  of  England,  now  Gladstone  is  no 
more,  declared  himself  an  ardent  total  ab¬ 
stainer,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Temperance  League.  And  it  is  said 
that  “his  grace”  so  relaxed  his  usually  stem 
characteristics  that  he  followed  the  music, 
beating  time  with  his  head  and  hand,  and  at 
various  times  interposed  humorous  remarks, 
thus  showing  how  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
meeting.  _ 

It  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  Presbyterian  missionary  and  education¬ 
alist,  Alexander  Duff,  if  he  could  have  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  Calcutta  would  be  reported 
as  having  the  largest  number  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  of  any  city  of  the  world.  Dr.  Duff  was 
the  pioneer  of  English  education  among  the 
natives  of  Calcutta  and  was  charged  by  even 
some  of  his  best  friends  with  denationalizing 
the  natives  of  India.  But  there  are  now  ten 
thousand  students  examined  every  year  in  the 
University  of  Calcutta,  and  there  are  twenty- 
I  four  colleges  and  seventy-four  high  schools 
in  the  city.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  hear 
from  an  eminent  educationalist  in  India  that 
materialism  exists  much  less  among  the  natives 
of  India  now  than  it  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  when  Dr.  Duff  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Free  Church  Institution. 


SANKEY  MODEL,  STYLE  431. 

Known  abroad  as  the  Empress  Model. 

More  than  tvrw  hundred  thonsand  or!;ans  were 
made  in  our  factory  before  this  instrument  was  per¬ 
fected.  It  is  the  result  of  great  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  organs  for  all  purposes  for  everybody. 

The  missionary’s  tent  in  the  jungles  and  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  the  humble  cot^e  and  the  king’s 
palace  contain  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ.  The  self 
tanght  amateur  and  Franz  Liszt,  Saint-Saens,  Theo. 
Thomas,  George  W.  Chadwick,  Emil  Paiir  and 
scores  of  ^eat  musicians  have  written  words  of 
praise  for  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs. 

The  Sankey  Model  (so  called  because  It  was  de¬ 
signed  tor  and  is  used  by  Ira  D.  Sankey)  is  suitable 
for  churches,  lodges,  schools  and  homes.  Cash  with 
order  price,  $180.00.  Otberorgans  $2T.00to$2,400.00. 

We  have  accumulated  organ  information  for  45 
years.  Write  us  about  organs  if  yon  are  interested. 

|flas0n^l^m€0. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Writing  of  India  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
questions  touching  the  organization  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  spring  up  in  communities  totally 
different  to  each  other.  Some  years  ago  the 
brother  of  the  Rajah  of  Eapnrthala  when  he 
was  baptized  refused  to  remove  his  turban, 
and  now  we  find  in  the  Western  States  of 
America  that  in  certain  churches  women  have 
been  allowed  to  worship  without  their  hats  or 
bonnets.  Both  these  incidents  have  raised  the 
question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  St.  Paul’s 
injunction  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  regarding  it  in  the  “Open 
Court,  ’  ’  Chicago.  It  would  seem  that  St. 
Paul’s  injunction  was  chiefly  with  reference  to 
existing  conditions,  and  not  intended  for  all 
time.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  men 
prayed  with  bare  heads,  while  women  had  to 
be  veiled,  but  among  the  Jews,  as  among  the 
Muslims  of  the  present  day,  men  cover  their 
heads  while  praying,  in  fact,  the  removal  of 
the  turban  is  considered  a  sign  of  the  deepest 
humiliation. 


A  NEW  5UNDAY-SCH00L  BOOK. 

ROYAL  HYMNAL 

By  Rev.  ROBERT  LOWRY  and  IRA  D.  SANKEY. 
have  never  bad  such  enthusiastic  sinj^ing  in  our  Sunday 
school  as  we  have  had  since  its  adoption.’*  Rev.  Chas.  Herald. 

Pastor  “Bethesda*’  Con’l  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
per  100.  Sample  copy,  poat  free,  35  eta. 

THE  BlOIiOW  A  HAl.N  CO.,  New  York  and  Chlcafro. 


20,000 

CHURCHES 

Lighted  by  the  Frink  System  of  Keflectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Welsbach,  acetylene  and  oil. 

I.Iccnsed  to  niannfacture  electric  and  combination 
gas  and  electric  flxtares. 

Send  dimensions  for  estimate. 

I.  P.  FRINK, 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneoly,  Cen’l  Managor. 

TBOT,  X.  T.,  and  XMW  TOBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


. BELLS. 

MEKEEEraCOal'’'^^'® 

jWEST^TRCrEH.Y.I 


HAVE  FURMtSHED  dS.OOO 

fimifeH.  SCHOOL  a  OTMm 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


May  25,  1899 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 


APPOIXIMEXTS  AXD  IXSTITVTIONS. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


H£NRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  Manager. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
To  ministers,  $3.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid* 
In  foreign  countries  $1.0i  extra  for  foreign  postage 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $3.50  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertisino  Rates,  31  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All.  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 

order,  post-ofiSce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 

Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  at  th4  Po»t-offlct  at  Kew  York  at  eecond-clatt  mall 
matter.  _ _ 

Those  requesting  change  in  address  of  the  paper  must 
give  the  present  as  well  as  the  new  address. 


THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Misstons,  ... 
Foreign  Missions,  ... 

Church  Erection,  ... 

Education.  .  .  .  . 

Puhiication  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 
Ministeriai  Relief,  -  -  - 

Freedmen,  .  .  .  . 

Aid  for  Colieges,  ... 


.  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York' 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
.  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTaULlSIlGD  IN  PUIL.\I>EI,PHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bllile  Schools  in  destitute,  siiarsely  settled 
places  on  tlie  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  tlie  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides, 
l.iiife  new  schools  started  in  1898 ;  also88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prex-iously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  t'lj.UO  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Blide  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  mls.slonary 
<ine  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  FKOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  P4IRT  OF  NEAV  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup- 
IKirts  -Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  servici-s 
in  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  atteniled  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  lieen  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pa.stor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Muour,  President. 
Thkopuilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Trea.s. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrili  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription 
is  paid. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15.5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orplians.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
tliey  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  tlian  45,(100  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Ca.mp,  Treas.; 
ARCUiBALi)  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Bak.vard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


The  School  of  Religious  Teaching  will  be  a 
new  departure  in  the  Chautauqua  Summer 
Schools  for  1899.  It  is  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  organize  all  the  Biblical  and  religious  work 
at  Chautauqua  into  a  systematic  series  of 
courses.  The  first  section  of  “Sacred  Litera¬ 
ture’’  will  be  uuder  the  charge  of  ChanceUor 
O.  C.  S.  Wallace  of  McMasters  University, 
Toronto,  Can.,  and  Prof.  George  L.  Robinson 
of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 
The  section  of  “Religious  Pedagogy’’  will  in¬ 
clude  courses  on  Religious  P.sycholo^,  General 
Methods  of  Religious  Teaching,  Primary  Meth¬ 
ods,  Normal  School  Work,  and  a  course  of 
Lesson  Preparation.  The  attempt  will  be  to 
put  religious  teaching  upon  a  more  thoroughly 
scientific  basis.  The  staff  of  instruction  will 
include  Prof.  J.  R.  Street  and  Prof.  G.  W. 
Pease  of  the  Bible  Normal  College,  Springfield, 
Mass.  :  Miss  Frances  Walkley  of  the  Primary 
Teachers’  Union,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
Hurlbut  of  New  York.  In  connection  with 
this  department  there  will  also  be  exercises  on 
Sunday  and  a  daily  boys’  and  girls’  class  for 
Biblical  and  religions  instruction 

Slop  Overs  at  PliilHilelphta,  Baltimore  an*f 
AVasliiutrioii  oil  Pennsylvania  Hailroad 
Through  Tickets. 

In  addition  to  its  excellent  train  service,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hailroad  offers  the  traveler  bt-tween  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  New  York  and  St.  Ixiuis  the  privilege 
of  a  stop-over  of  ten  days  at  Philadelphia.  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  Tliis  stop-over  is  granted  on  all 
through  first-class  tickets  reading  via  those  cities.  Per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  stop  over  must  deposit  their  ticket  with 
the  station  agent  immediately  on  arrival. 

To  those  wlio  have  business  to  transact  in  these  cities, 
or  to  persons  who  have  never  visited  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal.  this  privilege  is  a  valuable  one,  and  should  appeal  to 
all  through  travelers  lielween  New  York  and  the  West, 
and  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  and  the  East.  The  stations  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  centrally  located  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  access  to  any 
section  of  the  cities  is  easy,  by  either  tlie  regular  street 
car  lines  or  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  cabs  to  be 
found  at  the  Pniladelphia  and  Washington  stations.  * 


THE  WEEK’S  BISI>ESS. 

The  prompt  recovery  from  the  unsettled  state 
of  prices  caused  by  Mr.  Flower’s  death  has 
been  as  satisfactory  as  any  one  could  expect. 
The  support  given  to  industrial  stocks— after 
the  serious  break  on  Tuesday — by  leading  men 
of  the  Street,  was  regarded  with  surprise  and 
gratification.  The  strength  of  the  week  in 
railroad  stocks  was  noteworthy,  because  of  the 
steady  absorption  at  rising  prices  instead  of 
the  wild  buying  that  frequently  occurs  after 
a  day  of  depression. 

The  last  week  has  at  last  apparently  con¬ 
vinced  the  grain  market  that  the  injury  done 
to  winter  wheat  was  greater  than  had  been 
generally  believed.  This  impression  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  more  to  the  actual  movement  than 
to  the  government  or  speculative  accounts, 
which  have  been  both  numerous  and  mislead¬ 
ing. 

The  fact  that  receipts  at  Western  ports  have, 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  fallen  off  more 
than  eight  million  bushels  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  last  year  gives  more  reason  than  has 
before  appeared  for  the  advance  of  four  to  five 
cents  during  the  week,  especially  as  changes 
of  this  sort  are  always  stubbornly  resisted  by 
the  markets  in  the  spring. 

The  cotton  market  has  shown  a  trifle  more 
strength  and  the  quantity  visible  since  this 
crop  year  began  exceeds  the  receipts  to  the 
same  date  last  year  from  the  greatest  crop  ever 
produced.  The  woolen  manufacture  does  not 
show  similar  signs  of  improvement,  although  it 
is  gaining  in  some  branches.  Manufacturers’ 
shipments  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business  largely 
exceed  all  past  records;  the  month  of  May 
showing  22  per  cent,  gain  over  the  same  month 
last  year  and  51  per  rent,  over  1892,  and  the 
demand  is  sufficient  to  sustain  better  quotations 
for  most  grades  of  men’s  goods. 

The  average  of  daily  exchanges  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  clearing  houses  was  1332,000,000  in  May, 
against  $313,000,000  in  April.  It  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  noteworthy  fact  that  the  failures  reported 
by  Dan  &  Co.  for  the  second  week  in 
snccession  fall  below  $1,000,000  in  amount  of 
liabilities,  only  one  week  having  reported  lia¬ 
bilities  so  small  in  the  six  previous  years. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street.  New  Yo  k. 

Incorporated  April,  183.3,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Homs  in  New  York; 

Ruts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
'ewYork;  publishes  the  Sailors'  ilaonzine,  the  Seaman't  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwell,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3R8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


’.‘HE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  lieen  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grant-s  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  d  estitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $;100  to  6,5(10  suppor  ts  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  lUEast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

iiRS.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


THE  PL.ACE  OF  THE  LAMP  jlN  HI.STORY  AND 
LITERATURE. 

The  Lamp  is  the  one  familiar  household  necessity  that 
holds  the  place  of  honor,  in  palace  and  in  the  humblest 
home.  The  lamp  has  lighted  the  onward  march  of  civil¬ 
ization  from  the  beginning  of  time.  In  sacred  and  pro¬ 
fane  literature  alike,  the  lamp  is  the  symbol  of  life,  and 
hope,  and  safety.  The  rush  light  and  the  candle  have 
had  their  day.  but  not  even  the  electric  lights  that  dim 
the  lustre  of  the  sun  can  drive  the  lamp  from  its  loved 
and  honored  place.  In  our  homes  then  we  should  place 
the  most  perfect  and  the  most  beautiful  lamps  that  cen¬ 
turies  of  experience  and  highest  skill  have  produced,  as 
the  Miller  Lamp,  whose  announcement  is  found  in  our 
columns. 


THE  PUGET 


SOUND  REGION 


Opens  a  new  world  to  the  people  of  the  East. 
Here  you  see  the  finest  timber  in  America  ;  one 
of  the  finest  grain  regions ;  a  section  celebrated 
for  its  delicious  fruits;  a  country  rich  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mineral  resources;  and  it  can  be 
reached  by  the  luxurious  trains  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  and  their  connections. 

A  booklet  on  the  “Lake  Shore  Limited,”  containing 
also  a  novel  and  unique  descriptive  timetable  of  this 
wonderful  train,  will  be  sent  free  by  addressing  George 
H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  meet  at  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  May  39,  at  3  p.m. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


NEAV  PI  HLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  A'ork:  The  Rough 

Riders:  Theodore  Roosevelt.  $3.(0. - A  History  of  the 

Jewish  People  during  the  Babylonian,  Persian  and 
Greek  Periods;  Charles  Foster  Kent  Ph.D.  $1.35,  net. 

- The  Messagesof  the  Earlier  Prophets;  Frank  Knight 

Sanders  Ph.D.,  and  Charles  Foster  Kent  Ph.D.  $1.85, 
net. - Windy  Creek ;  Helen  Stuart  Thompson.  $1.35. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  :  The  Break-Up  of 
China ;  Ixird  Charles  Beresford.  $3.00. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.mpany,  New  York :  Sermons,  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Miscellaneous;  By  tlie  late  Benjamin 
Jowett  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College.  Edited  by  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Freemantle  M.A..  Dean  of 
Hiiion.  $3.-50. —  Benidicite,  or  the  Song  of  the  Three 

Children  :  G.  C.  Child  Chaplin  M.D.  $1.50. - A  Spring 

Song;  T.  Nasli.  lOiiO  now  again  published  with  sundry 
pictures  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  60  cents. 

Flemino  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York:  Border 
Lines  in  tlie  Field  of  Doubtful  Practices;  H.  Clay  Trum¬ 
bull.  $1.00. - Plain  Papers  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 

Spirit;  C.  I.  ScofleldfD.l).  35cents.net. - Gospel  Seed 

for  Busy  Sowers;  Compiled  by  J.  Ellis.  50 cents. 

Funk  &  Waonalls  Compani',  New  York :  The  Nine¬ 
teen  Letters  of  Ben  Uziel;  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch. 

Translated  by  Bernard  Drachnian  Ph.D.  $1.00. - My 

Young  Man;  Rev.  Louis  Alliert  Banks.  75  cents. - 

Wliy  Men  Do  Not  Go  To  Church 't  Cortland  Myers. 
60  cents. 

Iaithrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston:  Yesterday 
Framed  in  To-day  ;  “  Pansy  ”  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden).  $l.r)0. 

American  Sabbath  Tract  Society,  Plainfield,  N.  J.: 
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sentative  meeting:  why  not  give  it  directly 
to  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel?  Because 
the  General  Assembly  is  the  necessary  means 
of  organizing  and  a  powerful  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  giving  and  all  the  activities  of  the 
Church.  It  gathers  together  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  Church  to  transact  its 
business,  cut  out  its  work,  and  devise  ways 
and  means.  These  direct  results  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 
But  its  indirect  results  are  not  less  vital.  It 
instructs  and  inspires  the  commissioners,  gives 
them  a  new  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  might 
of  our  Church,  and  sends  them  back  to  kindle 
it  everywhere  with  fresh  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  It  binds  the  Church  into  unity  and  stirs 
it  with  new  life  and  loyalty  and  love.  This 
great  annual  gathering  whither  the  Presby¬ 
terian  tribes  go  up  is  indeed  a  mighty  hea^ 
that  sends  its  invigorating  pulses  throughout 
our  whole  body. 
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The  Presbyterian  Banner  seems  to  hold  that 
a  triennial  General  Assembly  would  not  prove 
a  wise  change — while  others,  seeing  that  our 
enlarged  Synods  are  now  much  more  important 
bodies  than  formerly  when  several  of  them  were 
included  in  a  State,  are  favorable  to  such  change : 

Probably  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  not  cover 
the  cost  of  our  General  Assembly.  This  seems 
like  a  large  sum  of  money  to  spend  on  a  repre¬ 


sides  is  voluminous.  There  are  Dutch  docu¬ 
ments,  complete  and  well  connected  from  The 
Hague,  Spanish  documents,  incomplete,  scat¬ 
tered,  gathered  with  great  labor  from  archives 
without  index  at  Seville.  There  are  also  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  Vatican,  from  the  Venezuelan 
archives  at  Caracas,  British  blue  books,  and 
unofficial  works  on  geography  travel.  All 
documents  have  been  printed,  the  foreign  papers 
having  been  first  translated  into  English,  and 
the  twenty-three  large  volumes,  with  many 
cases  of  maps,  have  been  furnished  to  the  five 
arbitrators  and  the  counsel  on  both  sides. 
Further  proceedings  will  be  for  the  greater 
part  by  oral  argument.  The  territory  in  dis¬ 
pute  covers  more  than  sixty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  is  larger  than  the  combined  area  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Venezuela  claims 
all  that  lies  west  of  the  Essequibo  River,  a 
vast  district  that  was  practically  unsettled 
until  gold  was  discovered  there  less  than  twenty 
years  ago.  The  British  went  to  the  mines  in 
great  numbers,  set  up  their  own  government, 
made  heavy  investments,  and  the  controversy 
assumed  an  acute  form.  The  tribunal  which 
has  been  created  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  is  as  nearly  ideal  as  any  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  met.  Its  members  are  judges 
accustomed  to  weighing  evidence,  and  as  free 
from  prejudice  as  men  may  be. 
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The  Congregationalist  admits  that  we  have 
entered  upon  no  holiday  task  in  our  relations 
with  new  dependencies ;  nevertheless  the  duty 
of  the  time  is  to  stand  in  our  lot  and  work  out 
a  distinct  and  efficient  policy  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  of  them.  It  is  all  important  to  start 
right ;  to  make  no  false  impressions  of  leniency 
to  be  explained  and  to  occasion  difficulty  later  on : 

How  can  we  do  this?  We  must  not  abandon 
our  ideals,  but  we  must  not  let  our  traditions 
bind  our  hands.  We  must  reverence  our  Con¬ 
stitution  and  other  historical  documents  of 
state,  but  we  must  adapt  our  Government  to 
accomplish  best  the  business  we  have  under¬ 
taken.  The  task  is  a  difficult  and  a  long  one. 

W’e  need  skilled,  self-sacrificiug  leaders  of 
men,  who  are  attracted  by  the  heroism  of  serv¬ 
ing  a  nation  in  peiu^e  to  make  it  great,  more 
than  by  the  heroism  of  subduing  it  in  war. 
It  is  already  demonstrated  that  we  have  such 
men,  and  the  President  has  found  them. 
There  are  many  like  Colonel  Waring,  who  gave 
his  life  for  Cuba;  like  General  Wood  and  other 
heroes,  who  are  putting  their  lives  at  the 
service  of  our  Colonies.  We  have  had  control 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  only  a  few  months. 
Yet  already  just  laws  are  being  enforced, 
cleanliness  inaugurated  in  cities,  material  re¬ 
sources  developed,  financial  soundness  estab¬ 
lished,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  affirmed  and 
promoted,  equal  religious  rights  and  privileges 
recognized,  educational  work  systematized, 
with  increasing  responsibilities  placed  on  na¬ 
tive  officials.  Our  government  is  hopefully 
settling  down  to  its  new  business.  W’e  are 
forming  by  actual  experience  a  colonial  policy, 
while  some  theorists  are  di.scnssing  whether 
we  shall  have  one  or  not. 

No  doubt  some  individuals  and  newspapers 
will  continue  to  declare  that  we  are  unfit  to 
help  these  nations,  and  that  they  are  unfit  to 
profit  by  our  service  in  their  behalf.  It  will 
be  easy  to  point  to  examples  in  current  events 
which  w'ill  seem  to  them  to  prove  both  asser¬ 
tions.  There  will  continue  to  be  those  who 
will  insist  that  the  objects  of  our  care  are  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  we  are  making,  and  that  we 
are  making  it  from  mean  motives ;  who  will 
stand  with  their  faces  to  the  past,  bewailing 
the  fact  that  it  is  past  and  trying  to  demon¬ 
strate  how'  we  might  have  held  on  to  it.  The 
nation  ought  to  be  as  patient  with  its  own 
citizens  who  refuse  to  help  to  carry  its  bur¬ 
dens  as  w’ith  those  who  resist  its  service  in 
the  colonies  it  seeks  to  benefit. 

But  the  American  people  have  faith  in  their 
ability  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  advancing 
the  world’s  civilization  and  in  enriching  the 
human  race.  Underneath  all  the  toil  and  tur¬ 
moil  is  a  faith  in  God  and  in  mankind  as  hav¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  likeness  to  him,  and  in  our 
ml.ssion  to  bring  men  into  this  likeness,  which 
will  sustain  us  in  our  great  task. 

The  Advance  says  that  the  tribunal  to  arbi¬ 
trate  the  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana 
boundary  question,  soon  to  meet  in  Paris,  has 
hardly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  at  this  time,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
so  lately  as  four  years  ago  we  came  near  to 
blows  with  Great  Britain  over  this  matter: 

The  tribunal  is  made  up  of  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  now  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  Justice  Collins  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  the  part  of 
Venezuela,  and  Prof.  Maartens  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  St.  Petersburg,  selected  by  these  four. 
Ex-President  Harrison  is  chief  counsel  for 
Venezuela  and  has  already  sailed.  The  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  submitted  to  the  arbitrators 
extends  over  four  centuries,  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  itself  reaches  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  in  Europe,  during  which 
the  Dutch  secured  a  foothold  in  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  South  America.  Certain  terri¬ 
tories  were  ceded  to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of 
Munster  in  1848,  and  Great  Britain  obtained 
itifrom  them  by  conquest  and  treaty  in  1814. 
From  the  first  the  boundary  had  not  been  well 
defined,  and  the  evidence]  submitted  on  both 
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NEW  YORK. 


THE  GEXERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

MONDAY,  MAY  22. 

The  Freedmeu’s  cause  occupied  the  time  of 
the  Assembly  to-day,  and  such  was  the  inter¬ 
est  after  the  reading  of  the  report  (by  Dr. 
Herr),  and  hearing  the  state  of  the  treasury — 
the  fact  that  the  Board  closed  its  year  with  a 
debt  of  ^0,(XX) — that  the  speaking  became  al¬ 
most  at  once  spontaneous,  aud  from  the  floor — its 
theme  the  payment  of  the  debt  then  and  there. 
Rising  up  in  their  places,  delegates  made 
pledges  for  their  Presbytery,  their  church,  or 
for  themselves  individually  and  these  an¬ 
nouncements  drew  out  many  a  brief  and  elo¬ 
quent  speech,  up  to  the  close  of  the  morning 
session.  The  afternoon  session  was  occupied 
with  several  matters  of  moment.  Reduced 
Representation  was  opposed  East,  West  and 
Centre  and  will  probably  not  be  heard  of 
again  for  some  years.  Dr.  Page  of  Topeka, 
Birch  of  New  York  and  others  spoke  against 
it.  Dr.  John  W.  Dinsmore’s  substitute  motion 
thanking  and  discharging  the  committee  and 
indefinitely  deferring  the  question  received  a 
general  assent.  The  decision  against  another 
part  of  the  report  was  closer.  By  a  vote  of 
184  to  168  the  Assembly  decided  not  to  increase 
from  five  to  ten  the  number  of  ministers  neces¬ 
sary  to -constitute  a  Presbytery.  The  appealed 
case  of  Herman  Warszawiak  was  referred  to  a 
commission,  and  several  other  matters  to  like 
tribunals,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Judi¬ 
cial  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Education  next  reported  through 
Dr.  Wm.  R.  Kirkwood  of  Emporia.  He  said 
that  the  expense  of  the  Board  was  not  undue 
and  that  it  could  not  be  reduced  without  con¬ 
solidation  of  Boards,  which  was  not  wise. 
The  standard  of  ministerial  education  was  de¬ 
clared  not  to  be  declining  and  the  day  of 
shrinkage  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  was  at  an  end.  Secretary  E.  B.  Hodge 
spoke  on  the  report. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Freedmen 
would  have  been  earlier  adopted  had  it  not 
been  for  its  reference  to  the  lynchings  in  rhe 
South.  The  case  of  the  negro  was  spoken  of 
as  one  "that  appeals  to  ns  with  imperious  in¬ 
sistence,  because  of  the  malefic  prejudice  and 
barbaric  caste  spirit  that  are  to-day  devising 
new  tortures  for  the  negro’s  body  and  new 
terrors  for  his  soul.  We  join  heartily  with 
our  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-Christians  of 
the  South  in  horror  of  these  dreadful  mani¬ 
festations. ’’  A  Commissioner  expressed  a  fear 
that,  while  it  was  indisputable  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  mentioned  nothing  but  well-known 
facts  in  referring  to  the  outrages,  it  might  not 
be  wise  to  let  that  portion  of  the  report  go  out 


as  the  pronouncement  of  the  Assembly  until 
it  had  been  debated.  It  might  be  unwise  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  outrages,  for  fear  of 
aggravating  race  and  sectional  differences. 
The  question  was  referred  to  the  committee 
for  reconsideration. 

The  Freedmen  again  had  the  right  of  way 
in  the  evening,  in  popular  meeting.  The  negro 
delegates  fairly  carried  the  vast  audience  by 
their  eloquence.  As  a  whole  the  speaking  of 
blacks  and  whites  was  remarkably  good.  And 
the  evening  ended  up  well  at  10. 30.  The  Rev. 
H.  W.  Hulbert  of  Cleveland,  originator  of  the 
movement  to  raise  the  ^0,000  indebtedness  of 
the  Board,  announced  that  subscriptions  and 
apportionments  would  foot  up  $50,000  or  $55,- 
(XK).  For  the  first  time  in  a  generation  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  free 
from  debt.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  every 
Presbytery  would  pay  the  portion  of  the  debt 
apportioned  to  it,  as  all  excess  above  the  quota 
which  any  Presbytery  gives  will  be  devoted  to 
opening  some  of  the  schools  which  have  been 
closed  for  lack  of  funds. 

DR.  McGIFFERT’S  LETTER. 

To  THE  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Chltich  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  session  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Brethren;  At  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  held  in  May,  1898,  the  following  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  in  reference  to  a  book  entitled 
"A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,  ’  ’  of  which  I  am  the  author,  and  was  com¬ 
municated  to  me  by  the  Stated  Clerk,  under 
date  of  September  22,  1898 : 

The  Assembly  recognizes  the  zeal  for  pure 
doctrine  represented  by  the  Overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  itself  now,  as 
always,  profoundly  concerned  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  faith.  It  enjoins  upon  all  its 
ministers  especial  care  in  these  times  of  doubt 
and  even  denial  of  things  which  the  Church 
holds  sacred,  to  distinguish  as  clearly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  from  all  forms  of  error,  the  truth  of  God 
as  revealed  in  his  Word  and  interpreted  in  the 
Standards  of  our  Church ;  and,  in  particular, 
constantly  to  endeavor,  whether  in  preaching 
or  in  teaching,  by  the  spoken  or  written  Word, 
to  present  the  positive  truth  so  distinctly  and 
attractively  that  men  shall  understand  it  and 
be  drawn  toward  it;  and  that  especially  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  the  Word  of  God,  may 
be  everywhere  accepted  and  believed  as  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  aud  practice. 

The  Assembly  indeed  desires  the  fullest  and 
freest  investigation  and  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  reverent  Christian  students  into  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  it  deprecates 
everything  which,  whether  in  its  substance  or 
in  the  form  of  its  expression,  needlessly  dis¬ 
turbs  the  faith  of  Christian  people. 

The  General  Assembly  deplores  the  renewal 
of  controversy  occasioned  by  the  publication  of 
this  book  at  a  time  when  our  recent  divisions 
were  scarcely  healed.  It  sympathizes  with  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  utterances  of  Dr. 
McGiffert  are  inconsistent  with  the  teachings 
of  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  by  evangelical  Christendom.  And 
the  Assembly  stamps  with  its  emphatic  disap¬ 
proval  all  utterances  in  the  book  called  to  its 
attention  by  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh,  not 
in  accord  with  the  Standards  of  our  Church. 

But  the  Church  needs  peace ;  the  union  of 
all  its  forces ;  the  co-operation  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers;  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  confi¬ 
dence,  so  that  it  may  address  itself  with 
intense  zeal  and  no  waste  of  energy  to  its 
great,  pressing  and  practical  work  of  saving 
the  souls  of  men. 
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The  Assembly,  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of 
kindness,  no  less  than  in  devotion  to  the  truth, 
counsels  Dr.  McGiffert  to  reconsider  the 
questionable  views  set  forth  in  his  book,  and 
if  he  cannot  conform  his  views  to  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  our  Church,  then  peaceably  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 

Waiving  at  this  time  all  questions  of  con¬ 
stitutional  right  and  order,  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  look  upon  this  action  in  the  light  of 
friendly  advice  from  Christian  brethren,  in 
which  light  indeed  it  would  seem  that  it  must 
have  been  looked  upon  by  those  who  joined  in 
it.  Regarded  thus,  the  action  evidently  re¬ 
quires  no  response  from  me,  nor  did  the  Assem¬ 
bly  intimate  in  any  way  that  a  response  was 
either  expected  or  desired.  But  it  is  my  wish 
to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tian  courtesy,  and  I  therefore  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  informing  the  brethren  gathered  in 
the  first  General  Assembly  since  the  action  was 
taken,  what  I  have  felt  my  duty  to  be  in  view 
of  the  fraternal  counsel  offered  me. 

The  action  of  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  tho 
Overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh, 
upon  which  that  action  was  based,  make  it 
evident  that  many  of  my  positions,  together 
with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  my  book  as  a 
whole,  have  been  seriously  misapprehended. 
Such  misapprehension  I  sincerely  regret,  and  I 
wish  here  emphatically  to  repudiate  the  false 
constructions  that  have  been  placed  upon  my 
book  in  many  quarters.  So  far  as  my  views 
are  concerned  they  have  been  and  remain,  as 
I  believe,  in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  of  Evangelical  Christen¬ 
dom  in  all  vital  and  essential  matters,  and  I 
therefore  cannot  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  or 
even  my  right,  in  justice  to  myself  and  to  my 
brethren  and  to  the  Church  of  our  divine  Lord 
and  Master,  in  which  I  am  an  office-bearer,  ta 
withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  In  taking  this  position,  to 
which  I  am  constrained  by  a  profound  sense 
of  duty,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  recognize  grate¬ 
fully  the  spirit  of  Christian  kindness  which 
animated  those  who  joined  in  the  action  oF 
the  last  Assembly,  and  appreciate  the  devotion 
to  the  truth  and  the  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  which  prompted  their  action. 
I  desire  to  say  also  that  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  devotion  to  the  truth,  and  in  my  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

Praying  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
Church  universal,  and  especially  upon  that 
branch  of  it  within  which  I  was  born  and  bred, 
and  whose  interests  I  have  most  deeply  at 
heart,  I  am. 

Respectfully  and  fraternally  yours, 

Arthur  McGiffert. 

New  York,  May  15,  1899. 
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The  Summer  Numbers  of  - 


THE  CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 

will  be  great.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  them. 
If  yon  are  not  taking  The  Century  regularly, 
send  fl.OO  and  have  these  numbers  sent  to  you 
as  is.sued. 

June— The  “  Out-of- Doors  Number ’’—Ready 
May  27 

The  most  superb  set  of  pictures  ever  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  illustrating  a  single  feature  of  natural  scenery 
in  America  appears  in  June.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer  has  written  a  delightful  article  on  Niagara 
Falls,  and  for  this  AndrS  Castaigne  has  made  some  of 
his  best  pictures,  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  falls. 

In  the  same  number  appears  Henry  van  Dyke’s  charm¬ 
ing  article,  “Fisherman’s  Luck,”  with  illustrations;  an 
article  on  “Voluntary  Life-Savers,”  with  a  full-page 
picture  by  Winslow  Homer;  articles  on  bunting  big 
game;  “The  Tramp  and  the  Railroads,”  by  Josiah 
Flynt ;  “  Franklin  as  Writer  and  Journalist,”  by  Paul 
Leicester  Ford ;  “  Out-of-doors  in  Texas,”  “  Out-of-doors 
in  Colorado,”  with  stories,  etc. 

July — “  Story-Tellers’  Number.” 

In  this  will  appear  not  only  an  unusual  number  of 
short  stories  by  living  writers,  but  also  articles  on  some 
of  the  world’s  greatest  romancers,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott 
<two  articles,  including  the  true  story  of  Scott’s  eafly 
love),  Victor  Hugo  (Hugo  as  an  artist,  with  a  number 
of  reproductions  of  his  drawings),  Daniel  Defoe  (“The 
Making  of  ‘Robinson  Crueoe,’”  with  portraits  of  the 
latest  representatives  of  the  Selkirk  and  Defoe  families), 
with  interesting  articles  on  Stevenson  and  Kipling,  etc 

August—”  Midsummer  and  Travel.” 

Containing  short  stories  and  accounts  of  travel  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  including  the  first  part  of  an 
entertaining  series  of  papers  on  China,  as  seen  by  an 
American  woman.  Miss  Scidmore,  the  author  of  “Java, 
the  Garden  of  the  East,”  etc. 

Frank  R,  Stockton’s  Novelette, 

“The  Vizier  of  the  Two-Horned  Aiexander,’’ 

will  run  through  these  numbers— one  of  Stockton’s 
funniest  stories.  The  hero,  born  centuries  ago  having 
drunk  of  the  spring  of  immortality,  is  alive  to-day  to  re¬ 
count  his  meetings  with  Samson,  Petrarch,  Napoleon, 
etc.  He  acted  as  gardener  for  both  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Miss  Edgeworth.  Short  stories  by  all  the  best 
writers  will  appear  in  these  three  great  summer 
numbers. 

.Sent  to  any  address  (changed  as  often  as  desired)  for  $t.oo_ 
Arrange,  before  you  go  away  for  the  summer,  to  have  them 
sent  to  you  as  issued. 

The  Century  Co. 

Union  Square,  New  York 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Geneva  Presbytery  for  1899  reports  134 
elders  and  59  deacons ;  174  persons  have  been 
added  on  examination  and  101  on  certificate; 
10(5  adults  have  been  baptized  and  84  children. 
Total  communicant  strength,  5,519;  Sabbath- 
school  membership,  4,173.  Contributions: 
Home  Missions,  ^,379;  Foreign,  ^,018;  Edu¬ 
cation,  $308;  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work,  $60(5 ;  Church  Erection,  $*279 ;  Ministerial 
Relief,  $449;  Freedmen,  $479;  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sions,  $685;  Aid  for  Colleges,  $857;  Commis¬ 
sioners’  Fund  and  Synodical  Expenses,  ^98.87; 
Congregational,  $40,428;  Miscellaneous,  $5,652. 

Geneva. — The  session  of  the  North  Church, 
Dr.  Remick  pastor,  recently  directed  that  all 
young  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
desired  to  join  that  church  should  receive  per¬ 
sonal  instruction  from  the  pastor.  The  Lord’s 
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Supper  will  be  administered  the  second  Sunday 
in  June. 

Watertown.  — The  Rev.  Henry  Nicholas  Dun¬ 
ning  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Stone  Street 
Church  April  12,  at  the  regular  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  St.  Laurance  Presbytery.  A  large 
congregation  was  present  at  the  impressive 
service.  The  Very  Rev.  Principal  Grant  D.  D. , 
LI1.D.  Vice-Chancellor  of  Queen’s  University, 
Kingston,  Ontario,  preached  the  sermon,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Niles  of  Sacketts  Harbor  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  J.  Jermain 
Porter  D.D.  gave  the  charge  to  the  people. 
At  the  last  communion  twenty- five  united  with 
the  church  and  the  prospects  for  growth  and 
usefulness  were  never  brighter  than  at  present. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  ob’  West  Jersey,  at  Deer¬ 
field,  chose  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Levengood  Modera¬ 
tor,  received  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Rnndall  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Parkersburg  and  the  Rev.  John 
McMillan  from  that  of  Puget  Sound.  The 
former  is  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  and  the  latter  serves  as  stated  sup¬ 
ply  of  Ocean  City  Church.  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Elwood  was  examined  for  ordination,  and 
arrangements  made  for  his  pastoral  settlement 
at  Absecon,  which  now  has  reached  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  self  support.  A  letter  was  read  from 
a  missionary  member  laboring  at  Kanazawa, 
Japan,  the  Rev.  John  G.  Dunlop.  The  Rev. 
J.  S.  Gilfillan  accepts  a  call  from  Newark, 
Del.,  and  leaves,  as  stated  supply,  the  church 
of  May’s  Landing.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Thomp¬ 
son  was  dismissed  to  Nassau  Presbytery,  to 
assume  the  care  of  the  church  of  Whitestone, 
L.  I.  The  Narrative  gives  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  fifty-five  churches,  though  not  up  to  last 
year’s  mark  in  number  of  conversions.  Christ’s 
Free  Church  in  South  Camden  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  Presbyterian  form,  under  the  name  of 
Bethany  Church.  A  desire  for  closer  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Southern  Church  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  an  overture  to  the  Assembly. 

S  0 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh. — Through  error  the  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  the 
(Rev.  S.  Edward  Young  pastor)  were  reported 
recently  as  three  hundred.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  have  been  received  into  this  church 
in  sixteen  months,  besides  many  coming  “under 
the  care  of  session”  but  not  received  as  mem¬ 
bers.  J.  W.  A. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Presbytery  ob*  Baltimore. — The  Naval 
Academg. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  this  body 
the  attitude  of  the  officials  of  the  Naval 
Academy  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the 
cadets  at  the  services  of  their  choice — a  right 
which,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  denied  to  all 
save  the  Roman  Catholics — was  discussed  at 
length.  Finally  the  Presbytery  decided  to 
overture  the  General  Assembly  as  follows: 

‘  ‘  The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  respectfully  asks 
for  a  deliverance  on  the  withdrawal  of  a  privi¬ 
lege  which  the  cadets  of  the  Academy  have  had 
for  fifty  years  of  attending  church  of  their 
choice.  The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  has  pro¬ 
tested  and  sent  a  committee  to  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  no 
response  has  been  made.  Parents  have  com¬ 
plained  to  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Annapolis  that  the  privilege  is  not 
granted.  The  Presbytery  asks  this  highest 
court  to  the  Church  to  express  its  mind  on  the 
subject.  ’  ’ 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. — Calvary  Church  has  recently 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  of  her  young 
men  set  apart  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  viz: 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Wright  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
S.  Claflin,  both  graduates  of  Union  Seminary, 
New  York.  The  latter,  a  son  of  a  valued  elder 
of  (ilalvary  Church,  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  assistant  pastor  of  East  Cleveland  Church. 
The  Rev.  D.  L.  Hickok  continues  to  be  the 
efficient  pastor  of  this  church,  which  is  the 
oldest  organization  of  any  denomination  in 
Cuyahoga  County,  it  having  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  in  local  surroundings  from  a  log  house 
in  the  depth  of  the  primeval  forests  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stone  edifice  with  electric  street  cars  pass¬ 
ing  its  door. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  at  a  special 
meeting  held  on  May  15,  1899,  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  the  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Grubbs  and  installed  him  as  pastor  of  the 
Wayne  Avenue  Church,  Dayton. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 

Springfield. —On  Easter  morning  Dr.  John 
Clark  Hill,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  asked 
his  congregation,  without  any  previous  warn¬ 
ing,  to  raise  six  thousand  dollars  in  commemo-  j 
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Drr  Briggs*”  Ordination 

By  Rev.  QEORQE  Wn.  DOUGLAS,  D.D. 

Paper,  8vo,  23  Cents 

Is  just  published,  with  a  noteworthy  introduction 
bv  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New 
York. 
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Historical  and  critical— a  s  ketch  of  the  growth  of 
the  evolutionary  systems  of  ethics,  and  a  study  of 
their  claims  to  authority. 
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Literary  and  Political  YARNALL 
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A  volume  of  reminiscences  of  unusual  breadth  of 
Interest,  many  of  them  both  important  and  new. 
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By  THOHAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.25 

“Col.  Higgin.son’s  delightful  book  .  .  .  Is  alto- 
tret  her  a  most  enjoyable  and  valuable  one.  ’’—Evening 
Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 
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The  life  of  the  famous  War  Governor  of  Virginia. 
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Ethics  and  Revelation 

By  HENRY  S.  NASH  aoth,  $1.50 

Author  of  Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience, 
which  the  New  York  Tribune  called  “one  of  the 
most  helpful  treatises  in  the  language.” 
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By  SAflUEL  T.  DUTTON  aoth. 

Superintendent  qf  Schools,  Brookline,  Mass.  $1.25 

Collected  papers  read  before  the  American  Social 
Science  and  National  Education  Associations,  and 
at  Harvard,  Boston  or  Chicago  Universities,  during 
recent  lecture  courses. 
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Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of 
the  World  for  the  year  1898.  General  Editor  for 
British  Empire,  etc.,  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Secretary 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

“An  ideal  hand-book  of  statistical  Information.” — 
Independent. 
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ration  of  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  church,  the  funds  to  be 
na^  in  clearing  up  a  small  debt  and  refur¬ 
nishing  the  auditorium  and  modernizing  the 
building  generally.  The  subscriptions  were 
all  made  without  any  public  competition,  no 
one  but  the  pastor  knowing  the  amount  sub 
scribed  by  any  one.  At  a  congregational  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  the  17th  inst.  the  pastor  made  his 
reiK>rt  and  outlined  in  detail  the  improvements 
proposed,  sufficient  money  having  been  sub¬ 
scribed.  The  congregation  with  very  joyful 
unanimity  endorsed  the  entire  plan  and  author¬ 
ized  the  trustees  to  proceed  with  the  work.  A 
committee  on  the  Anniversary  Celebration  has 
been  appointed,  so  that  the  chnrch  looks  for¬ 
ward  with  great  expectations  to  the  fall  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  rejuvenated  building. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicaoo. — Evangelist  L.  W.  Munhallof  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Penn.,  has  given  great  interest  to 
his  lectures  at  the  Chicago  Bible  Institute. 
He  preaches  every  Sundav  and  conducts  a  Bible 
class  on  Tuesday  evening  of  each  week.  The 
summer  term  of  the  Institute  opens  June  1, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  James  M.  Gray 
of  Boston.  It  is  Dr.  McPherson’s  desire  to 
close  his  work  in  Chicago  with  the  July  com¬ 
munion.  At  the  closing  exercises  of  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary  thirty-nine  students  received 
diplomas.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan  gave 
the  address  to  the  graduates  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
B.  L.  Hobson  presented  the  diplomas.  The 
Rev.  E.  T.  Fleming  Ph.D.  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Zenos  at  an  impressive  communion 
season  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  on  May 
7.  Fifty-one  new  members  were  received.  The 
Avondale  Chnrch  welcomed  fourteen  members 
on  May  7,  of  whom  ten  were  upon  profession 
of  faith,  and  the  church  begins  a  new  year 
with  all  debts  paid  and  money  in  the  treasury. 

Chicago. — The  Normal  Park  Church  received 
eighteen  adult  members  last  Sabbath  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith.  The  pastor  has  a  communi¬ 
cants’  class  of  over  sixty,  and  expects  to  re 
ceive  the  majority  of  them  into  full 
membership  the  second  Sabbath  in  June.  All 
the  services  are  well  attended  and  eve^  seat 
is  rented.  The  Rev.  H.  Atwood  Percival  is 
just  beginning  the  third  year  of  his  pastorate. 

Chicago. — The  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church 
(the  Rev.  T.  D.  Wallace  pastor)  will  erect  a 
new  house  of  worship  on  the  site  of  the  one 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Litchfield. — In  1889  the  beautiful  and  com¬ 
modious  edifice  of  brick  and  stone  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  congregation  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  place  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  116,000.  The  auditorium  seats  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  the  lecture-room  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  There  is  also  a  pastor’s  study  and  a 
kitchen  off  of  the  lecture-room.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  property  was  incumbered, 
the  church  was  not  dedicated  at  that  time. 
During  the  past  year  the  debt  has  been  lifted 
and  Sunday,  May  7,  we  were  permitted  to  ded¬ 
icate  our  house  of  worship.  The  Rev.  S.  C. 
Palmer  D.D.  of  St.  Louis  assisted  the  pastor 
— the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gerhard— in  this  interesting 
and  impressive  service  and  preached  the  dedi¬ 
catory  sermon.  A  thank-offering  was  brought 
by  the  people  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
These  delightful  services  culminated  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening.  May  8,  in  the  installation  of  the 
present  pastor — who  began  his  labors  here  on 
the  19th  of  last  March.  The  outlook  is  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging.  “The  people  have 
a  mind  to  work.  ’  ’ 

The  Presbytery  of  Sprixofield  met  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  Ill.,  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dwight  C. 
Hanna,  from  Malachi  iii.  10.  The  Rev. 
Charles  M.  Brown  was  elected  Moderator,  and 
the  Rev.  Jay  C.  Hanna  Temporary  Clerk. 
The  Rev.  David  G.  Bradford  was  received 
from  Chicago  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Frank  P. 
Miller  and  Licentiate  John  N.  Strain  from 
Alton.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Taylor  was  re- 
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leased  from  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  of 
Winchester,  to  take  effect  July  1.  Ralph  Criss- 
man,  member  of  Westminster  Chnrch,  Jackson¬ 
ville;  Arthur  Fell.strom,  member  of  Lincoln 
Church,  and  George  C.  Flett,  member  of  Sec 
o  id  Chnrch,  Springfield,  tvere  received  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  ministry ;  and  John  W.  Pressly 
and  George  C.  Flett  were  licensed  to  preach. 
Mr.  Flett  will  supply  the  church  at  Farming- 
dale.  John  N.  Strain  and  Alfred  E.  Schaffer 
were  ordained  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  Strain 
will  supply  the  church  at  Virginia.  Mr. 
Schaffer  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Lamed.  He  will  supply  the  church  at  Geneseo, 
Kan.  The  Peoria  overture  to  the  Assembly, 
relative  to  Standing  Committees,  was  adopted. 
A  petition  against  the  seating  of  Brigham  H. 
Roberts,  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  the  Stated  Clerk  was  directed 
to  communicate  the  action  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Congressional  districts  within  the 
bounds  of  Presbytery.  The  interests  of  Black¬ 
burn  University  at  Carlinville  were  presented, 
and  the  churches  directed  to  send  their  contri¬ 
butions  for  college  aid  to  this  institution.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  tvas  the  inter¬ 
change  of  visits  of  committee  with  the  Central 
Illinois  Institute  of  the  Christian  Church,  also 
in  session  at  Lincoln.  The  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  accorded  the  use  of  their  large 
edifice  for  the  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  and  for  a  popular  meeting  in 
the  interest  of  Systematic  Beneficence  which 
was  held  Wedne^ay  ev^ing.  The  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  delegates  to  Presbytery 
and  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Societies  were 
r  lyally  entertained  by  the  people  of  Lincoln, 
of  all  denominations.  At  Greenview,  May  4, 
Mr.  John  W.  Pressly  was  ordained.  The  fall 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Buffalo  Hart,  Septem¬ 
ber  19.  Thomas  D.  Looan,  S.  C. 

The  Presby'tery'  of  Peoria  held  its  April 
sessions  in  Lewistown,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Stephenson  of  Green  Valley  as  Moderator. 
During  an  early  devotional  meeting,  the  Rev. 
Chauncey  T.  Edwards  read  a  paper,  “Are 
there  too  many  ministers?’’  maintaining  the 
negative  in  a  full  and  concise  discussion.  The 
Rev.  William  G.  Connell  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Mankato.  The  pastoral  relation 
between  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Whorrall  and 
Bethel  Church,  Peoria,  and  that  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  M.  Irwin  and  the  church  of  Deer  Creek, 
were  dissolved  at  the  request  of  the  pastor.s. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Morron  of  Peoria  presented  an 
encouraging  report  from  the  church  of  Henry, 
to  which  he  has  been  lately  ministering,  the 
people  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  that 
place  having  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  united  people  being  about  to 
erect  a  new  church.  In  the  case  of  the  Spar- 
land  Church,  lately  dissolved,  the  Circuit 
Court  decided  that  the  Presbytery  succeeded  to 
the  title  to  the  real  estate  of  an  extinct  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Presbytery,  therefore,  gave 
the  following  orders,  viz:  1.  That  its  trustees 
make  a  deed  of  the  church  and  parsonage  of 
the  late  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sparland  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Sparland.  2.  That 
1200  of  the  proci'eds  of  the  sale  be  appropriated 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Allerton,  la., 
for  the  founding  of  a  .lohn  Y.  Cotton  memorial 
fund.  3.  That  1^*00  be  returned  to  the  Board 
of  Church  Erection,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  date  of 
the  appropriation.  The  overture  of  Presby¬ 
tery  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  mode  of 
appointing  its  Standing  Committees  was  re¬ 
vised  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  Standing  Rule, 
proposed  for  adoption  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Presbytery  adopted  the  overture  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Muncie  on  the  re-union  of  the 
churches  North  and  South;  and  also  adopted  a 
petition  to  Congress  to  expel  the  polygamist, 
Roberts,  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  recommended  that  the  members  of  Presby¬ 
tery  send  protests  to  their  representatives, 
urging  them  to  take  positive  action  in  the 


matter.  At  the  popular  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  Rev.  James  Benson  spoke  for 
Church  Erection,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Phillips  for  Ministerial  Relief.  The  Rev. 
Edgar  L.  Williams  of  Peoria  was  granted  leave 
to  continue  in  the  evangelistic  work  until  the 
next  stated  meeting.  Prof.  Henry  F.  Fowler 
of  Knox  College  was  invited  to  present  the 
paper  provided  for  in  the  Standing  Rule  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  next 
stated  meeting,  which  is  to  be  at  Brimfield. 

NEBRASKA. 

Broken  Bow. — The  installation  of  the  Rev, 
George  G.  Burns  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  2, 
as  pastor  of  this  chnrch,  was  an  occasion  of 
sipecial  cheer  and  promise  for  this  people.  The 
Rev.  A.  W.  Verner  of  North  Platte  preached 
and  charged  the  people,  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Clark 
of  Grand  Island  presided,  charging  the  pastor. 
Pastor  Burns  comes  from  Wooster  University 
and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  Their 
former  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Bailey,  was 
called  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

INDIANA. 

ScoTTSBi’Ko. — The  Rev.  F.  M.  Tyrrell  and 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Chaniberlain  have  recently 
held  special  meetings  in  this  village,  when 
seventeen  individuals  professed  faith  in  Christ 
and  were  organized  as  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  two  elders.  The  Rev.  Frank  M.  Tyrrell 
asked  their  enrollment  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Albany.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  a  commodious  church  at  once. 

The  Presbytery  of  Looaxsport  in  session 
at  Brookston,  elected  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Weetmer, 
Moderator;  the  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Putnam 
D.D.,  Stated  Clerk;  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Rice, 
Permanent,  and  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Neilson,  Tem¬ 
porary  Clerk.  On  account  of  failing  health,  the 
Rev.  Sextus  E.  Smith  was  released  from  his 
pastorate  at  Union  Mills  after  a  most  faithful 
service  of  over  twenty-seven  years,  his  people 
reluctantly  consenting  thereto.  By  a  vote  of 
two  majority  Presbytery  declined  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Breckenridge  for 
release  from  the  church  at  Bourbon  in  order 
that  he  might  accept  the  call  of  the  chnrch  at 
Orrville,  O..  The  Rev.  James  Cooper  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne  and 
becomes  the  Stated  Supply  of  the  church  at 
Keutland.  The  Home  Mission  report,  under 
the  Indiana  plan,  showed  receipts  of  over 
$1,300,  which  is  but  slight  falling  off  from  last 
year.  Douolas  P.  Pftnam,  S.  C. 


Physicians  Recommend 

UNQUALIFIEDLY’  THE  MOUNTAINS 

of  Sullivan,  Ulster  and  Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railway,  to  those  residents  of  Greater  New 
York  who  are  seeking  a  SUMMER  HOME  for  their 
families  in  a  region  of 

ABSOLUTE  HEALTH  AT  MODERATE  COST, 

2  000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pure  Air,  Pure  Water,  Pure 
Milk.  Send  seven  cents  for  postage  to  the  undersigned,, 
or  call  and  get  free  at  offices  below,  the  Superbly  Illus¬ 
trated  Book,  “SUMMER  HOMES,’’  of  172  pages.  It 
gives  list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with 
their  location,  rates,  attractions,  etc. 

On  May  27.  28  and  29.  excursion  tickets  at  reduced 
rates  will  be  sold  at  371  Broadway  and  ferry  offices,  giv¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  of  personally  selecting  a  Summer 
home,  and  also  enjoying  a  day’s  fishing  in  this  delight- 


A  V/SA*  UA  .TK  Y  U  A  CKS  Ik.  A  lOrY-C;,  A  VC.,  40*0 

bus  Ave.,  1.53  East  125th  St.,  ^3  West  125th  St.  Ticket 
Offices  Franklin  and  West  42d  St.  Ferries. 

IN  BROOKLYN :  4  Court  St..  880  Fulton  St.,  96  Broad¬ 
way,  801  Manhattan  Ave.,  Eagle  Office. 

J.  C.  ANDERSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  50  Beaver  St..  N.  Y.. 


MScISO.-IJiAfrHOliBOBjEYEWATtR 


In  Addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers- 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


issues  an  attractive 
form  of  Life  Insurance,  ^ 
known  as  the  participating; 

“LIMITED  PAYMENT  LIFE” 

policy  on  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Annual  Premiums  to 
be  paid  are  limited  (as  Five, 
Ten,  Fifteen,  or  Twenty) 
while  the  Insurance  contin¬ 
ues  for  life. 

This  policy  is  profit-sharing, 
the  cost  is  moderate,  and  all  the 
rights  of  the  policy-holder  un¬ 
der  it  are  absolutely  protected 
both  during  life  and  after  death. 

Write  to  us,  stating  C 

vour  age  nearest  <  AMOUNTS 

birthday,  and  we  c 
will  send  specimen  r  ^OUU  tO 
policy  and  full  in- /  $50,000. 

formation  free.  / 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


LAMPS 

For  CottaKiS  I’liib,  I'hiiroli,  \\  Gifts. 

(Poor  Lamps  are  not  cheap  at  any  price.) 

Miller  Lamps  are  Perfect; 

l>eliKl>tfiil  and  Safe  to  use,  Beaiitiful. 

Sec  them.  If  not  for  sale  by  Lamp  Dealers  we  make 
^  them  to  sell.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO.  USS; 

as  &  30  W.  Broadway,  bet.  Park  PI.  and  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 
Short  walk  from  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  Jersey  Ferriea. 


m  m  ^  Ml  MD  PREMIUMS.-nCTORY  TO  FAMILY 

M  M  MMw  MUM  MX  M  M  M Mm.  Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 

M  Mm  Mm^M  MMU  ^M  M  M Mm  W  ten.  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
M  MMmWwmMMW  t-orkin  premiums  worth  OIO. 00  each. 

mMmMMM  mMMM  w  the  UrklnSoaplllfg.Co.,UrkinSt,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN  THE  EVAlfOELIST,  March  30th, 


A  Kentucky  Endeavorer  allowed  herself  to  be 
shut  in  a  jail  for  half  an  hour  with  four  moth¬ 
ers  imprisoned  there,  that  she  might  tell  them 
of  Christ. 


“New”  Anti-Rusting  Tinware 

Quaranteed  not  to  rust 

cfc  OONCa-ESH 

130  ANI>  133  WPiST  43«1  ST. 


EUROPE 

H.  GAZE  &.  SONS  Estab. 

TOURIST  AGENCY  1844 

K.  H.  CRUNDEN,  OBN’I.  AOT. 

FORTY  Programmes,  all  Europe,  now  ready— say 
where  you  are  going.  Individual  trips.  Escorted 


OBITUARY. 

Adams.— Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Adams,  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Amos  Fettingill,  deceased,  l)orn  at  Champlaine, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  3>.  1811,  died  at  Hawthorne,  Fla.,  on  the  33(1 
of  March,  1899. 

The  life  of  the  deceased  was  characterized  by 
a  rare  individuality  and  force  of  character, 
to  which  a  liberal  education  gave  added  power 
and  effectiveness.  As  a  teacher  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  Female  Seminary  she  achieved  envia¬ 
ble  success.  But  in  toil  and  trial,  as  well  as 
in  successful  achievement,  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  William  Henry  Ad^is  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  with  whom  she  was  joined  in  mar¬ 
riage  May  14,  1840,  found  in  her  a  true  “help¬ 
meet.”  i  In  the  home  her  self-denying  life  of 
devotion  will  be  cherished  in  afifeciionate  re 
membrance  of  her  two  danghters,  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Morse,  Cambridge,  Md.,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Chap¬ 
man,  Hawthorne,  Fla.,  and  her  only  son,  the 
Rev.  George  H.  Adams  of  the  Lancaster,  N.  Y". , 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

With  her  strong  clear  mind  she  accepted  the 
Oalvinistic  system  of  doctrine  fully.  She 
lOved  the  Word  of  God  and  honored  the 
ordinances  of  his  house  with  untiring  fidelity. 
Christ ’si  cause  and  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom*  lay  nearest  her  heart.  After  the 
removal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  to  Florida, 
and  the  death  of  her  husband  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  she  followed  them.  Here  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  amid  the 
brightness  and  healthfulness  of  the  Southland, 
though  with  wasting  strength  in  the  lengthen¬ 
ing  years,  the  well  rounded  and  honored  life 
attained  its  earthly  culmination. 


RURAL  AM)  FARM  LIFE. 

“Don’t  tell  your  boys  that  farming  is  the 
noblest  of  the  professions,  and  the  one  vocation 
a  man  should  follow.  I  raised  np  four  boys 
and  I  never  said  such  a  thing  to  one  of  them, 
and  yet  they  are  willing  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
Make  them  see  that  there’s  something  for 
them  and  they’ll  stay  with  you.”  So,  wisely, 
writes  one  who  evidently  knows  boys. 

Potato  growers  who  want  to  have  potatoes 
with  bright  clean  skins,  free  from  scab,  should 
not  neglecti  to  use  the  necessary  precautions  to 
have  them  so.  First,  plant  on  new  soil,  or 
that  not  already  infested  with  the  scab  fungus, 
for  it  is  proved  that  the  fungus  lives  in  the 
soil  for  a  year  or  two.  Planting  should  be 
done  where  some  other  crop  than  the  potato  has 
been  grown  for  two  years  previous.  Second, 
having  washed  the  seed  potatoes,  immerse 
them  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
order  to  kill  any  scab  fungus  on  the  tubers. 
Use  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve 
the  corrosive  sublimate  in  two  gallons  of  hot 
water,  and  then  add  thirteen  gallons  more  of 
water.  Use  a  large  tub  or  a  barrel ;  metallic 
vessels  will  be  corroded  by  the  liquid.  Place 
the  potatoes  to  be  treated  in  a  large  coarse  sack 
and  sink  it  into  the  liquid,  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main  an  hour  and  a  half ;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  lift  them  out  and  turn  them  out  ou  a 
floor  to  dry,  when  they  can  be  cut  up  and 
planted.  The  sack  of  potatoes  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  handled,  in  lifting  it  in  and  out  of 
the  barrel,  by  means  of  a  lever  on  a  post  near 
the  barrel,  sufficiently  high  to  work  easily, 
something  like  an  old-fashioned  well  sweep, 
and  which  anyone  can  easily  and  quickly  rig 
up.  This  will  be  necessary  only  when  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  potatoes  are  to  be  treated. 
As  the  corrosive  mixture  is  poisonous,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  touch  it  to  the  hands, 
especially  if  the  skin  is  broken ;  also,  to  keep 
the  treated  tubers  away  from  poultry  or  cattle. 
— Vick’s  Magazine. 


■VFHW  YORK-AL.BAJfY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
-*31  A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $435 a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lccy  A.  Plympton,  ^inclpaN 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE.  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  f^r  c?Rts. 

Thirty-fourth  year  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  tourses.  Diplomas  given  in  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  V'assar  and  Wellesley,  -pedal  Courses  In  Art.  L'terature, 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 


COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL 


.  .  FOU  GIRLS  .  . 

Miss  C.  M.  GERRISH,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  fok 
Girls.  English.  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar.  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 


New  YORK  Lenox  Avenue, 

COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE  cor.  i22dst. 

MISS  MARY  SCHOONMAKER 
Certlfleate  admits  to  Smith,  V  aHKHr,  AVelln* 


Lafayette  College, 

e:aston,  f»a. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical.  Latin  and  General 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering 
and  Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address  the  Registrar. 


BLACKHURX  FNIVklLSlTY,  Carlinville.  Ill.,  will 
close  .Tune  1  the  most  successful  year  in  her  recent 
history.  The  attendance  has  increastd  sixty  percent.  In 
two  years;  the  classof  students  isexcellent;  nodiscipline 
has  been  necessary ;  the  financial  outlook  is  brighter. 
Sunday  afternoon.  May  28,  the  Rev.  Walter  H.  Bradley, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  will  preach  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon,  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  Chas.  M.  Brown, 
Jacksonville,  Ill.,  will  address  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Monilay 
evening  the  Junior  Exhibition  will  be  held,  and  Tuesday 
evening  the  Rev.  Richard  Edwards,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  Ex-President  of  the  University,  will  deliver 
the  literary  oration.  Wednesday  evening  the  alumni 
reunion  and  bani^uet  will  take  place  at  the  St.  George 
Hotel,  and  ThurMay  morning  the  Commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  will  conclude  the  year’s  work. 


RAVENSWOOD  INN, 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  ocean.  Open  all  year.  Sun  Parlors  at  house  and  beach. 
Heated  rooms.  Sprit  g,  $2  per  day;  week,  $8  to  $10;  July,  $8  to 
tl5.  EsUb.  1893.  a  BRAZER,  Prop. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 


Di  SnONG’S  SINITIRIDII, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  :Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms.  Massage, etc. 
CrcKiuet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


14  South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 


HILL 

TOP 

HOUSE 


Open  from  May  l.jfh  to  Xor.  IsL 

A  select  family  Hotel  accommodating 
about  KlO  guests;  relief  from  hay  fever, 
no  malaria,  charming  scenery,  delight¬ 
ful  drives,  golf  links,  pure  mountain 


Pnmnev  N  Y  ®f®''ation  18(I0  ft.  Through  trains 
”  *  ’  ’  'on  D.,  L.  &  W.  leave  New  York  1(1  A.  M. 

and  9.30  P.  M.  for  Onatovia  Station. 


Send  for  Booklet, 


C.  A.  PETRIE. 


“SHUT  IN  SERIES” 


15  LEAFLETS  AND  TRACTS 

for  the  nse  of  Christian  Endeavorers,  Y.  M.  C.  A’s,  S.  S. 
Teachers  and  all  Christians  whether  at  home  or  on  their 
outings. 

Six  cents  for  sample  set  of  15.  Thirty-five  cents  for 
335  (15  full  sets)  postpaid.  Address 

Dr.  O.  P.  PRESBREY, 

Dr.  Strong’s  Sanitarium,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PATTERSON.  CORWIN  &  PATTERSON 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


30  BROAD  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


DAJCftioKMii  eyewater 


CABLE  ADDRESS  "DIONUS" 

Andrew  S.  Patterson  Hamilton  S.  Corwin 

Stuart  H.  Patterson 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EYANOEEISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  wUl  wli^  n 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  beet  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  events  each,  postage 

S repaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  ISO  Filth  Avenne, 
lew  York  City. 
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Brown  Bros,  it  Co. 

PHIUA.-  HEW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNROTBD  BT  PRIYATB  WIRB8. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’a 
We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-claae  InveRt- 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XII  T  CSlIll6Il|j 
reoelTe  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  »  ... 

Oorporattons,  Firms  and  IndlTlduals  on  1*1  Til . 

taTOrable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  fn  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
ooontrles.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  lusq^make 

Credit. 


collations  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Trayel* 
lers’  Credits,  arallable  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

ImestmeBt  Secirities,  SMs  and  Bondi 

Boafht  and  Sold  on  Commission* 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAlili  ST„  N.  T. 

fctsMIffhtd  1887.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchangs 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 


22  BAST  16th  5T. 

NEW  YORK 


ESTATE 


ELLSWORTH  &  JONES 

Issued  on  Feb.  Ist  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  luTeators. 

This  will  be  mailed  free  on  Innrfl  Pnllc  Innffl 
appllcaUon  to  them  at  lOWO  rails,  lUWa, 


application 
or  S23  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bnlldl: 

501  John  Hancock  Balldlng, 


Chicago,  Ill., 
iton. 


_  Annual  Summer  Toura 

iS— sr  Norway  and  Central  EnroM 
Small  party  confuted  Ig  PROFESSOR  CAMILLE  THUR- 


all  party 

WANGER,  31  Pierce 


ng,  Boston. 


1  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  JoomaL 
readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnbUshers 
;hey  will  in  ever 
referriPW  to  THE  £' 


In 
our 

if  they  wlU  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
EVANGr - 


4GEL18T. 


HISHOLINESS  POPE  LEO XIII 
AWAROS  GOLD  MEDAL 

In  Recognition  ofSenefits  Received  from 


VIN  MARIANI 


MARIANI  WINE  TONIC 

FO/fBODr.BMWAf/o 

'  Spsc/ai  Ofpsp  -  To  s//  w/fo  wr//e  us  me/fZ/o/J- 
Jf  'ng  r/tfs paper,  we  sent/  a  dookco/ttaw/n^  por- 
^  '/ra/As  a/?  a  eneforsements  offBtPSUoaS,  £prpp£ss. 
Pe//*C£S,CAPa/A/Ai5.  APCHB/SHOPSt  auof  o//ier  cZfSZ//t- 
_  gu/'skecZ personages. 

Map/aa//  Co..  52  h<fsr/S^"Sr.  A^pivVop/c. 

POPSAl£ArAUOPU66/SrS£ySPywU£P£.  AVO/BSUBSr/rifr£S.  S£WAP£O£/Af/rAr/0MS. 
PAP/s-^/BouierarOPaussmann,  Lomdob-83 Mortimer  St.  Mot?treat-d7St.JamesSt. 


Xhe  £vangelist  fh'ess 

PRINTERS  of 


Modgm.... 

Equipment 


H I T  or’  H  calendars 

wllUIvVn  PROGRAMMES 

iwwiw-.—  SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


,, .  nrlwiCfucHyos-iPityATEK 


nn  Vnil  U/l||T^^*^^^*°^via{sBank  interest? 
llU  I  UU  if  All  I  Yo  Kell  Land  or  Murt^H^eal 

If  so.  write  FlUEI.ITY  INVESTMENT  CO.,  TACOMA,  HASH. 


..Nova  Scotia  Tours.. 

July  and  August 

Delightful  parties  of  pleasant  people,  with  whom  yon  will 
quickly  feel  the  “coniradeshlp"  of  travel.  One  party  will  visit 
the  seenes  of  LongftlUnv't  Erangelint,  another  the  beautiful 
Unit  D'itr  Lake*  and  the  mines  of  Cape  Breton.  Nova  Scotia  Is 
cool  and  bracing.  The  Itineraries  will  l)e  so  arranged  as  to 
avoid  rush  and  hurry  and  provide  rest  for  tired  brain  workers. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia  this  summer  write  us. 

Address  (with  2  c.  stamp.) 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
<»F  EDUCATION 


Bromfleld  Street 

Boston,  Ms 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  JonrnaL 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
If  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


United  States  Trust  Company. 

45  A.  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Ezeentor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Ezeentors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stbwart,  Pres.  D.  Wilxjs  James,  Vlce-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookkfeller, 
Alexanber  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
George  F.  Vibtor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


Matthew  Henry’s 
Commentary 


Of  the  entire  Bible,  with  all  the  original  illustrations. 
Prefatory  notes  by  Rev.  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Ah 

▼ 

Substantially  Bound  in  Cloth. 

3  Volumes  $6.00  I 
6  Volumes  $7.20  j 


Good  Type. 


Net 


This  is  the  Lowest  Price  for  which  this  Commentary  has 
ever  been  offered. 

Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK. 
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'.'T' 


